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THE GENERAL ELECTION AND AFTER. 
I 


HE situation of the Liberal Party after the General 

Election was not expected to be a happy one, but there 

have actually been returned to the House of Commons 
a rather larger contingent than was generally anticipated, 
including three gains. Furthermore, there is no longer any 
breach between the followers of Mr. Lloyd George and the 
rest of the party. It is impossible to pretend that with a repre- 
sentation of round about twenty Liberals the position is 
anything but thoroughly unsatisfactory. This representation 
is confined to certain Welsh and Western fringes, and a few 
isolated spots where tradition or personality enables the 
Liberal banner still to fly. It was, of course, the Coalition 
Government immediately succeeding the war which was 
mainly responsible for the present plight of the party. It 
has never been able to recover from the disastrous blow then 
received. Had it not been for this the Liberal Party might 
well have been able to maintain its pre-war position of superi- 
ority in numbers and influence in relation to the Labour 
Party. But it was not to be. The events of 1918 and after- 
wards drew large numbers of Radicals reluctantly out of the 
Liberal Party, and they have remained in the Labour Party 
ever since, without having undergone any great change of 
opinion. There is every electoral indication that the Left 
goodwill has indefinitely gone Labour. 

It must be admitted that it is very difficult to see how the 
Liberal Party can again secure its dominating position in 
national affairs, though a fairer system of election by propor- 
tional representation would increase its numbers and influence 
to substantial and truly representative proportions. If there 
seemed before the end of this Parliament any likelihood of a 
return to power of the Labour Party in its rigidly Marxian 
mood, the National Government might seriously consider 
the advisability of passing such legislation. 

If a General Election had taken place twelve months ago 
with Mr. Ramsay MacDonald as Prime Minister and Sir John 
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Simon as Foreign Secretary, and if there had then been, as 
many sought to find, any form of alternative National 
Government of the Left, I believe the Government would 
have lost the Election. The inchoate leadership of the late 
Prime Minister and the lamentable failure of the late Foreign 
Secretary’s policy had so alienated and exasperated great 
sections of opinion that they would not have voted for the 
Government if there had been any alternative other than an 
unmixed Labour administration. Efforts were made through 
various channels to see how far it might be possible for pro- 
gressive-minded persons in all parties to co-operate in a 
National Government of the Left, but owing to the isolationist 
policy of the Labour Party, no arrangement could be made. 
The country was left with the memory of the Labour collapse 
of 1931 still fresh in its mind, with open threats of further 
crises made by some of its leading members, with a sharp 
division of opinion on foreign policy disclosed just before the 
Election, together with a marked unwillingness to have any- 
thing to do with anybody who was not a signed, sealed and 
delivered member of the Socialist Party. This in itself was 
sufficiently unattractive, but in addition a momentous change 
took place in the structure of the Government, which pro- 
foundly altered the situation. It had long been clear that the 
Conservative Party were not prepared to face the hustings again 
under MacDonald leadership, and the earliest opportunity was 
taken after the Jubilee celebrations to have a fairly thorough 
clean-up. The new combination of Mr. Baldwin, Sir Samuel 
Hoare and Mr. Eden in key positions has proved irresistible. 
It is a remarkable fact that all the main constructive and 
progressive contributions in policy and administration in the 
National Government have been made by Conservatives, and 
that the non-Conservative elements, for whatever votes they 
may have been responsible in the country, have in the higher 
ranks been disappointing. Exceptions such as Mr. Hore- 
Belisha for the National Liberals and Mr. Malcolm MacDonald 
for National Labour may be quoted outside the Cabinet. The 
change of personnel in the Government came just in time to 
produce a miraculous recovery. An international crisis of 
first-class magnitude arose, and though nominally British 
policy was the same, its application was as different as chalk 
from cheese. After three and a half years of denial of League 
responsibilities it was difficult to realise that the League was 
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really being made in practice the fundamental basis of our 
policy, but it was so, and as soon as this became appreciated 
an immense accretion of strength was obtained by the 
Government. Apart from the change of personnel, no doubt 
this was very largely and properly produced by the success, 
unexpected even by its originators, of the National Peace 
Ballot. This disclosed what had always been suspected, that 
the collective system of the League of Nations is a very 
popular policy and makes a deep appeal to the practical 
idealism of the British mind. After endless hesitations the 
first indication of this was given to the Government by the 
general popularity of the Saar International Force, but that 
97 per cent. of over eleven million people were actually 
persuaded to take the trouble to express their interest in and 
approval of the League of Nations was an astonishing and 
epoch-making event. It rightly made the Government feel 
that they had nothing to fear from public opinion in pursuing 
a policy of resolute support of the League. At a critical 
moment they stole their opponents’ thunder, and in the ab- 
sence of any real alternative greatly restored their own 
heavily damaged prestige. 

It was the collective system that swept the Government 
into power once more. Furthermore, in many respects they 
could point to successes. Apart from the failure of the dis- 
tressed areas, trade was better, employment had improved, 
cuts had been restored and taxation reduced. The sincerity 
and broadmindedness of the new leaders was liked and 
trusted by the British people. And so a majority which had 
been predicted by some of the Government’s own experts at 
not more than 150 became 250. An issue which played a very 
considerable part in the Election and which had been expected 
to play a still greater one was the Means Test. In the ordinary 
course it would have played a substantial part in the destruc- 
tion of the Government through the lamentable handling of 
the new Means Test Regulations in January last, but all past 
failures were swept aside. The Election itself was a striking 
contrast to that of 1931. At that time the electors thronged 
to meetings to hear the explanation of a new situation which 
puzzled them. This time they had not much difficulty in 
making up their minds, and attendance at meetings was com- 
paratively poor, especially during the period when the 
nightly broadcasts were in operation. 
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To turn to the personal side of the new House, the Liberals 
have returned to Parliament deprived of their leader and their 
whips. The absence of Sir Herbert Samuel, Mr. Isaac Foot 
and Sir Robert Hamilton are losses to the House of Commons 
as a whole, as they spoke with an authority and ability that 
commanded general respect. In the case of Sir Herbert 
Samuel the nation is deprived of the services of a statesman 
of outstanding qualities, who was unsurpassed in his powers 
of reasoning and logical statement. He enjoyed the deep 
devotion of those who followed him. At the same time it 
must be admitted that for a man of his eminence to lead a 
party of twenty would have involved a certain lack of pro- 
portion, and his position would not have been too easy or 
dignified. In the circumstances that have arisen the party is 
singularly fortunate in having Sir Archibald Sinclair, a much 
younger man, with all the potential qualities of leadership 
and a short term of Cabinet office, to take his place. Assisted 
by the long Parliamentary experience and personal popularity 
of Sir Percy Harris as Chief Whip he will have no difficulty 
in maintaining his position with distinction. 

The Labour Party has returned in unexpectedly small 
though trebled numbers. It is, however, divided both on 
policy and personalities, and will have a difficult task in 
presenting anything like a united front, in view of the width 
of the gap between the official view and that of Mr. Lansbury, 
who, with Sir Stafford Cripps beside him, has emphasised his 
detachment by retiring to the corner of the third bench below 
the gangway on the opposition side—a position occupied on 
the other side of the House by Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Furthermore, the party is exposed to the constant raking fire 
of Mr. Maxton and his three able colleagues of the Independent 
Labour Party. 

What is going to be the development of parties and policies 
during the next five years ? There is more than one possibility. 
If the Government firmly maintains its pro-League attitude* 
in foreign affairs and introduces progressive legislation at 
home at the moment required, and not two or three years too 
late and under great pressure as in the last Parliament, it 
may be able, if faced with a divided and unco-ordinated 
opposition, to maintain the support of a majority of the 
country, and be returned once more at the General Election 


* Since this was written the great betrayal has taken place. 
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of 1939 or 1940. If Mr. Baldwin remains and has his way this 
may well happen, but a change to a Neville Chamberlain 
premiership would materially alter the situation. And a good 
deal will depend on the personalities introduced into the 
Cabinet as vacancies occur. The bringing in of Mr. Churchill 
would be a definite set-back to the liberalising tendency, and 
could hardly fail to weaken the Government in the country. 
The first changes are hopeful. The graceful but reactionary 
figure of Lord Londonderry goes out, and the more forward- 
minded Mr. Duff-Cooper comes in. There are still four re- 
actionaries in the Cabinet ; time should reduce their numbers 
to two. 

As against the possibility of the development of a moderate 
centre government commanding the support of the Left, as 
far as but excluding the Labour Party, with the unwilling and, 
at times, rebellious acquiescence of the Conservative Right 
Wing, there is the alternative possibility that other influences 
will be too strong, and that the Government will become defin- 
itely of the Right, as it has been at various times during the 
past four years. It may fail to live up to its League of Nations 
policy, and it may fail at home to show the advance in social 
legislation required by the times. This would mean that it 
would lose the still very large Liberal vote in the country, as 
well as that of progressive-minded Conservatives, and the 
practicability of a grouping of the Left elements in a govern- 
ment would once more arise. 

_ There are at present two organisations round which such 
a gathering of forces might take place. Most in the public 
eye is Mr. Lloyd George’s Council of Action. In its idea that 
efforts should be made for like-minded persons who have the 
same progressive programme to co-operate it is undoubtedly 
right, though the circumstances of the Election were such as 
to rob it of much effectiveness. A Parliamentary group of 
sixty-seven members who received its approval at the Elec- 
tion has now been formed, with officers and an executive 
committee. Its influence in this House of Commons obviously 
cannot be great, but it does establish in practice the working 
together for common objects of the members of three different 
parties. 

Then there is “The Next Five Years” Group, whose 
policy, as explained in the recently published book signed by 
152 persons of all parties and none, closely resembles that of 
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the Council of Action. It is a separate and distinct body with 
its own executive and organisation, and it does not undertake 
party political propaganda. The Group exists for research 
and exposition of its ideas, and is prepared to place ‘its 
experience at the disposal of any organisation desiring 
assistance. The members of this body, by the distinction of 
their position, sincerity and seriousness, might be able to 
develop considerable influence. It is not interested in pro- 
moting the advancement of any party or person, but solely 
in securing the adoption in practice of certain policies at 
home and abroad. These it would seek to obtain through the 
best channel that seemed available. 

One thing seems certain—that the Labour Party with its 
present outlook and ideas will never obtain a majority in the 
House of Commons. Many of them realise this but are 
powerless. The British people are essentially moderate and 
evolutionary. They are not afraid of radical reform, but it 
must not be catastrophic, and that is what the Labour Party 
are pretending to offer. There are probably large numbers of 
people who up till recently felt that the only alternative to 
the Conservative Party, if the Liberal Party ever ceased to be 
an effective instrument, was the Labour Party, who are now 
wondering whether this is so. If the National Government 
became extremely unpopular it is conceivable that a Labour 
Government might be given once more an opportunity of 
forming an alternative, but it would inevitably collapse as in 
1924 and 1931 unless it showed a more genuine willingness to 
co-operate in the Cabinet itself with those of other parties 
who were perfectly willing to follow the same road together, 
at any rate for “ the next five years.” 

There can be no doubt that liberalism in a broad sense is the 
policy desired by and the outlook of the great majority of the 
people of this country. It is for leaders and parties to trans- 
late this into practice. It will be the task of Liberals to see 
that they play as large a part as possible in such a movement. 

GEOFFREY MANDER. 


II 


I have had the honour of being invited on some previous 
occasions after a general election to contribute an article 
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to the ConTEmporARy Review from the Conservative 
standpoint. On this occasion there are at least two circum- 
stances, one general and one personal, which make the task 
somewhat different. In the first place, the Conservative out- 
look has become much more closely akin to that of the 
National Government than ever before, and is identified with 
the programme of that Government at the election as personi- 
fied in Mr. Baldwin; and in the next place I can no longer 
write as a member for many years of the House of Commons, 
but only as an aider and abettor of the National Government 
in “ another place ” and a worker for it at the election. 
Speaking as an old Conservative, I think it cannot be too 
vigorously stressed that, whether it be a question of financial 
policy at home and a revival of trade prosperity, or a question 
of foreign policy in the very difficult negotiations abroad, the 
National Government deserves to be broadly supported. 
Since it originally assumed office in 1931 after the financial 
disaster brought about by the then Labour Government, its 
work has been straightforward, business-like, diplomatic, 
practical and wise; not unduly showy with transparent 
efforts to play to the gallery or mislead voters, but steady 
with that quiet determination which creates confidence— 
the confidence which is so essential to national unity, co-opera- 
tion and progress. Big decisions and accomplishments are in 
the making ; it is well that the National Government which 
initiated them should have the chance of continuing along the 
road that it has mapped out to carry them through. Never 
was a moment in history when it was less desirable to swap 
horses while crossing the stream. If it be asked what these 
great achievements of the Government are—although it is 
hard to believe that many can be ignorant of them—the answer 
is that, since 1931, they are the building of about a million 
more houses ; the clearing since that date of very many slum 
houses and the erecting of well-constructed, low-rent substi- 
tutes at the rate of 80,000 a year ; the reduction of the num- 
bers of unemployed by about a million; the restoration of 
this country to the position of chief exporting nation; the 
placing of wages on an upward grade for the first time since 
1927; the raising of farm-workers’ wages higher than ever 
before; the balancing of the Budget with a sound credit 
surplus instead of a very large and dangerous deficit, which 
was a peril to our national stability and trade throughout the 
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world. And while all this counting-up does not exhaust the 
home list of progressive successes, it leaves still unreckoned 
the general efficiency, so far, of the National Government 
in our foreign policy. 

In the international field of foreign politics to-day diplomatic 
guidance and action have indeed responsibility enough, and 
the Italo-Abyssinian war has enormously accentuated possible 
situations which were uneasily foreseen when the League of 
Nations was first formed. The mere mention of Japan and 
China, too, indicates what difficulties may ensue. Personally, 
I have always been an advocate of the League on the ground 
that it should be useful machinery for doing good and exer- 
cising a valuable influence in awkward problems, but from 
the beginning I have never flattered myself or any audience 
that I have addressed that it would solve all evils or evolve 
a complete Utopia. To secure that end you must change 
human nature, and a study of the thousands of years of the 
world’s history does not, in my judgment, conjure up such a 
happy picture. Yet within inevitable limitations the National 
Government is trying its utmost to promote a more peaceful 
atmosphere everywhere. Collective action with other nations 
is essential. In this connection one result of the numerous 
votes given to the Government in the British general election 
needs particular notice. The decisive majority obtained has 
impressed foreign nations in a marked degree, and has added 
a weighty influence to British counsels and leadership in the 
conferences at Geneva. Perhaps some foreign countries may 
wish that their electorates showed equal determination and 
soundness of purpose on vital occasions. At any rate our 
Government will feel stronger in the knowledge that our 
country is firmly behind them; and other countries will be 
conscious that the British aim of peace, justice and increasing 
international disarmament is not likely to vacillate owing to 
political exigencies pressing it from within. 

The preceding paragraphs are an attempt to sketch out 
briefly the close association of the Conservative standpoint 
with the programme and work of the National Government 
as endorsed at the general election. It remains to make some 
note or express some comment upon the occurrences, tactics or 
methods of the election itself as viewed through Conservative 
spectacles and applied to each of the chief parties. The 
weather was mainly wet; and under such conditions each 
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party, especially each unsuccessful party, is apt to argue that 
this handicap bore most heavily upon themselves and that 
the results would have been materially altered in their 
favour otherwise. This argument, used at many elections, 
may be a consolation to the losers. Another circumstance 
about this last election, which I am inclined to believe true 
after experience as successful candidate in nine Parliamentary 
contests, is that seldom was an electoral fight so devoid of 
side-tracking incidents. The issues were plain and few, and 
as far as I am aware not many erratic questions were put or 
prompted. This was certainly the case in the south of England 
and, I think, in the greater part of the Midlands. In the north 
there was more bitterness and vindictiveness. 

It is unfortunately almost impossible to control methods 
and tactics at any election within strictly fair bounds and 
irreproachable statements, however broad and self-evident 
the dividing line between contending parties may be; and 
this election was no exception to the rule. In order to win 
votes some leaders cannot resist sometimes using mischievous 
and unduly overstated phrases which in calmer moments they 
would qualify. Yet the exaggeration is, now and then, so 
ludicrously overdrawn that it becomes the speaker’s own 
undoing. For instance, Mr. Attlee as leader of the Labour 
Opposition discussed in his wireless broadcast speech the 
financial policy of the National Government, which took 
office in 1931 to face the deplorable Labour budget deficit 
of {74,000,000. In his eagerness to denounce his opponents 
he characterised their financial performances as the “ econo- 
mics of the madhouse.” Could anything be more futile or 
self-condemnatory, bearing in mind that the National Govern- 
ment turned this deficit into a surplus of 74 millions in 1934? 
It invited devastating criticism, and a defeat at the polls. 
Again, Mr. Lloyd George, as head of the Independent Liberals, 
referred to the achievements of the National Government 
between 1931 and 1935, already recounted above in this 
article, and called them “ four years of doing practically 
nothing.” Does this stigma really bring conviction in the face 
of patent facts? or does it merely raise a smile at the audacity 
of oratorical strategy ? 

More culpable electioneering methods than this also found 
their way into the recent struggle, and they ought to be classi- 
fied as particularly reprehensible because they tend to blur 
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the truth in uninformed minds long after the election is over. 
Thus Socialists loudly proclaimed injustices under a “* means ” 
test before paying relief benefits, well aware that the discon- 
tent aroused by one ill-judged case will never be entirely 
appeased by twenty cases judged aright. Injustices must, of 
course, be remedied, but Socialist speakers carefully omitted 
to mention that the Labour Ministers in 1931 had definitely 
accepted the principle of a “‘ means” test, which was the 
cardinal point involved. A graver misuse of electoral methods 
in the present situation was in relation to disarmament. What 
could be the meaning of two objectionable Socialist posters 
to be seen in north-east England of the crosses in the war 
cemeteries and the babies in gas masks? The unabashed 
inference apparently was that the National Government 
wallowed in war-mongering and fire-eating, reckless of human 
life ; but the electoral result seems to prove that this contemp- 
tible procedure lost the Socialists many votes. It is utterly 
false to suggest that the National Government is provocatively 
arming afresh, when they had disarmed to danger-point in the 
hope that other nations would imitate their policy. 

To their own party disadvantage this election has freely 
advertised that the Socialists are seriously divided among 
themselves on very fundamental questions. Two or three 
suffice by way of illustration. Is Great Britain to disarm 
altogether, or to keep up-to-date sufficient naval and military 
strength to protect ourselves adequately, according to expert 
opinion, if attacked? They are notoriously not in accord on 
this matter. Again, assuming a Socialist government came 
into office, would they start off with a financial revolution 
and upheaval such as Sir Stafford Cripps desires, with the 
inevitable downfall of trade and prosperity, or would they 
work for their supposed salvation with tentative caution? 
Thirdly, it is the experience of industrial areas that foremen 
are an essential part in the successful management of many 
businesses. Socialist maxims lay down that everybody is 
to be equal. In the Socialist state are foremen to be paid 
exactly the same wages as others, or are they not? I asked 
this question at an election meeting in my old constituency in 
Birmingham the other day where there was a little interrup- 
tion. “ Yes,”? came a shout from one corner of the hall, and 
“no” from another corner. It was easy to deal with the 
interrupters! 
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A few remarks are pertinent in a spirit of broad reflection 
and summary. I think it is true to claim that the election is 
evidence of a stride in education. Electors were not so lightly 
gulled by specious argument as formerly, and it appears that 
the system of broadcasting addresses by the various party 
leaders is a useful innovation. It is a help to many voters who 
describe themselves as unattached to any party, and enables 
them better to focus their attention on the whole panorama 
and not only a portion of it. When Mr. Herbert Morrison 
attacks the National Government of 1931-5 for having in- 
flicted cuts in wages and ordered a halt in important housing 
and other schemes while studiously omitting any reference 
to the financial Labour chaos, it is but fair that Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain as Chancellor of the Exchequer should be able 
to follow on the wireless with a poignant and incisive reply. 
A converse case would be equally right so that listeners may 
judge. After the election was over, a French lady was com- 
menting to her English friend on the soberness and good sense 
of the British democracy, and exclaimed “ Had your country 
given any other verdict it would have been a disaster to 
Europe.” As a nation we may justly feel proud of such 
praise. 

RockKLEY. 


December 4th, 1935. 


III 


The Labour Party in the recent Election has climbed 
half-way back to the peak which it reached in 1929. 
The number of seats it holds now are up to the half- 
way line between the low level of the 1931 Election and the 
high level of the Election before. The chief cause which has 
prevented it from attaining its previous peak is that the crisis 
of 1931 intervened between that achievement and the present 
day. A large proportion of the public, with that crisis still in 
their minds, have voted “ Safety First.” This influence can 
be seen in the Liberal vote. In the immense number of con- 
stituencies where, for the first time, there was no Liberal 
candidate, the majority of the Liberals have gone Right 
rather than Left. Many of the highly political Liberals who 
listened to the broadcasts of Sir Herbert Samuel, Mr. Lloyd 
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George and Lord Snowden no doubt took the advice of their 
leaders and voted for Labour; but the mass of Liberals who 
hold their creed by tradition, without any strong political 
interests, voted for “Safety First” and the National 
Government. 

The Council for Peace and Reconstruction does not seem to 
have won or lost any seat. No doubt it influenced a certain 
number of Liberal votes, but not enough to spell the difference 
between election and defeat. Most Labour candidates had no 
objection to its general programme, as its broad lines are 
already contained in the policy of the Labour Party. But it 
called upon them to give a pledge that they would join an 
independent parliamentary group to vote against any govern- 
ment which did not carry out the Council’s programme. Such 
a promise would have been inconsistent with their obligations 
to their own party. Their election depended upon many 
thousands of Labour voters, and it would be dishonourable to 
them to abandon them on account of pledges given to obtain a 
dubious number of Liberal votes. We live under party govern- 
ment, and those who wish to form a new political group should 
do so by their own strength. The “new technique” of 
attempting to do this by undermining the loyalty of members 
of another party in return for a small number of votes will 
defeat itself : for even the Members who have given the pledge 
will, when they get to the House of Commons, find good rea- 
sons for remaining faithful to their own party. In addition to 
this error the Council for Peace and Reconstruction, which 
began as a spontaneous movement from within the Free 
Churches, has made a further mistake in allowing itself to be 
captured as the platform for Mr. Lloyd George’s very small 
group. 

Although the proportion of seats won by Labour did not 
reach the level of 1929 the proportion of votes cast for Labour 
is the highest recorded. The number reached nearly eight and 
one-half million. The transfer of two million cast for the 
National Government would have given Labour a comfortable 
majority. When it is remembered that even in its weakest 
hour in the Election of 1931, Labour secured nearly one-third 
of the electorate, the toughness of its fibre is evident. 

The explanation is that its long-distance policy expresses 
the mind of the nation with profound insight. Amongst the 
middle class, as well as the working class, there is a yearning 
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for security and freedom from continual financial apprehension. 
The public mind is turning to large-scale schemes of social 
reconstruction. The spectacle of poverty in the midst of 
plenty—of herrings being thrown back into the sea—coffee 
being burnt, and corn ploughed into the land—has destroyed 
their unquestioned faith in capitalism. Each new marvel of 
science tells the people that want and worry are becoming 
anachronisms. Labour has been the first to say these things, 
and the nation is looking in the direction to which Labour 
has pointed the way. The word “ socialism ” has ceased to 
terrify even the middle class. 

This has been revealed in the sharpest relief by the com- 
pletely negative character of the National Government’s 
policy. With the exception of the proposal to increase arma- 
ments it put forward no large-scale plans of any sort. Its 
domestic programme was made up of a series of belated selec- 
tions from the Labour proposals for raising the school-leaving 
age, nursery schools, national development and so on. No 
party has ever come before the electorate with so empty a 
programme for the future, and it is difficult to see how the 
Government can fill five years of parliamentary time. The 
reason for this utter unconstructiveness is that the programme 
for the Conservative Party is exhausted. At previous elections 
its staple dishes were tariffs and imperial preference. They 
are both in operation and the Conservatives have very little 
further left to suggest. 

Labour is nearer than the Conservative to the average man’s 
outlook for the future. Its weakness is that the average man is 
not yet convinced of the competence of Labour to carry out 
its policy, or even successfully to conduct the day-to-day 
business of government. Its task for the next four years will 
be to secure public confidence. Fortunately the new House of 
Commons gives it the chance to do this, for most of its leaders 
are back, and one hundred and fifty supporters can reveal the 
potential quality of the party as well as two hundred. There 
is already evidence that they will form a lively Opposition. 

The Labour Party has realised that the last Labour adminis- 
tration failed to win this public confidence, and it has spent 
the last four years in an intensive search for the cause of this 
failure. It was not any lack of conviction, industry or brains, 
but the simple fact that no detailed practical schemes had 
been worked out, with proper technical assistance. Labour 
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had been a propaganda party. It had ideals, principles and 
pamphlets, but it had not realised that these had to be filled 
out with uninspiring mental grind. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
was largely responsible for this fatal omission, for his mind is 
not attracted to work of this kind. The result was that when 
Labour found itself in office it had to create a litter of com- 
mittees and royal commissions to begin the work that ought 
to have been done years before. This weakness has been 
repaired. For the last four years the inner circles of the party 
have been most carefully elaborating its policy with regard to 
banking, investment, electricity, transport, agriculture, iron 
and steel, parliamentary procedure, foreign affairs and a 
variety of other subjects. It has had the assistance of some of 
the best brains in the country, both academic and technical. 

This turn to the practical has been supported by the rank 
and file of Labour throughout the country. Those who, 
during the last four years, have been addressing Labour con- 
ferences made up of the leading spirits of each area, have 
found that the old-fashioned evangelistic fervour is no longer 
required, but instead a hard discussion of ways and means, of 
““ snags ” and how to avoid them, is expected. 

This new temper has been revealed in the conflict during the 
last four years between the official Labour Party and the 
Socialist League, a small group within the party who delighted 
in vague denunciations of Buckingham Palace and the armed 
forces, in threats of confiscation and a first-class financial 
crisis. The issue was never for a moment in doubt: the 
dominant element in Labour is made up of men of long 
experience in local administration, trade unions and Parlia- 
ment, and their common sense has finally disposed of the 
doctrinaires. The last four years have been the most formative 
period in the history of Labour. It has reached maturity. It 
has developed the British capacity to face facts and its new 
temperament will be revealed in the present House of 
Commons. 

As soon as Labour wins public confidence its future will be 
assured, for the forces of the time are pushing the nation 
forward in the direction in which Labour wishes to go. In both 
foreign and domestic policy it has been the pioneer of the ideas 
which are becoming generally accepted. In foreign policy it 
has supported the League of Nations through thick and thin, 
while tory Members in the House of Commons used to laugh 
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when it was mentioned. It gave its support to the Peace 
Ballot and thousands of its members helped to organise it, 
while tory Ministers were advising people to tear it up, and 
Mr. Stanley Baldwin was describing it as “‘ party politics of 
the lowest character.” The Labour Party definitely pro- 
nounced for Sanctions against Mussolini a month before the 
Government had made up its mind. It coupled its insistence 
on Sanctions with the proposal for the inquiry into access to 
the raw materials of the world, a combination which Sir 
Samuel Hoare repeated at Geneva some weeks afterwards. 
When the press published the rumours of the recent Hoare- 
Laval proposals for the dismemberment of Abyssinia the 
Labour Party led the attack upon them in the House of Com- 
mons the same day. In its foreign policy Labour has given 
the lead both to public opinion and to the Government. 

This lead will almost certainly be needed in the years before 
us. Indecision and procrastination have been the curse of our 
foreign policy for the last four years. Because of them, the 
Government permitted Mussolini without due warning to 
commit himself to his criminal adventure in Abyssinia. The 
same two vices sapped the foundations of the Disarmament 
Conference, betrayed all the moderate forces in Germany, and 
in doing so helped to put Hitler where he is. If at the begin- 
ning of the Disarmament Conference Great Britain had put 
forward proposals going one-quarter of the length to which 
later we have been compelled to advance, we should not be 
discussing an increase in armaments now, and Hitler might 
never have won the day. When this country takes a clear line, 
Europe follows her, but when her policy is confused the 
European situation deteriorates. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that the temperament of the National Government has 
changed, and an Opposition which forces it to come to its 
decisions in time to make them effective can perform an 
immense national service. 

In immediate domestic policy, Labour’s educational pro- 
gramme is about to be carried with modifications by the 
Government, and its attacks upon the Means Test will lead to 
the family basis being profoundly modified. Even its long- 
distance programme is being accepted. Its denunciations of 
the competitive system which began thirty years ago are 
now being repeated by company chairmen, bankers, hard- 
boiled business men, Conservative speakers and Mr. Stanley 
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Baldwin. The present mining crisis is an example of this 
truth. Outside the ranks of the coal-owners it is now agreed 
by all that one of the curses of the mining industry is its 
individualism, which Labour was the first to attack. The 
forces of the time are fighting on Labour’s side. Its task is to 
quicken the tempo of development and to formulate into 
concrete schemes the half-formed ideas which are in the 
public mind. 

Labour’s quiet preparation in the last four years will enable 
it to do this. In the coming five years of opposition it should 
produce a group of spokesmen who will be less picturesque, 
but more realistic, than its former leaders. It will probably 
develop a new technique for an Opposition. The doctrine that 
it is “ the business of the Opposition to oppose” led to a 
factious type of parliamentary warfare suited to a time when 
politics were largely a game for the wealthy. But now we have 
a very responsible electorate who expect to see parliamentary 
leaders conduct themselves as responsible men. The Labour 
Party will do this, and by doing so will win the one thing it 
now needs—public confidence. 


H. B. Lees-Smirtnu. 


AMERICA REVISITED—THE OLD DEAL 
AND THE NEW. 


Y sixth visit to the United States was favoured by an 

Indian summer of unusual warmth, which added not 

a little to the pleasures of country life among the 
woodlands of Connecticut, on the Hudson river, and in 
Virginia. One scene especially in early November I shall long 
remember. Standing on the grassy terrace of Monticello, 
Jefferson’s “ little mountain,” I gazed over the wide Virginian 
plains and saw forty miles away the long range of the blue 
mountains transmuted into deep purple by the rays of the 
setting sun. Below me in the foreground lay the famous 
university which Jefferson founded and built. He chose for 
its motto the Gospel text: ‘‘ Ye shall know the Truth, and 
the Truth shall make you free.” Freedom and Truth were 
indeed the inspiring keynote of Jeffersonian democracy, and 
they are still active in the moral and intellectual life of 
America. 

The lines of political demarcation in the United States since 
the Great War have been difficult to draw. The two-party 
system has failed to express new divisions of opinion ; but 
though Jefferson, the author of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, and of the Virginian Statute for Religious Liberty, has 
been dead for more than a century, he is still a living power. 
His authority is still cited by both parties on the platform and 
in the Press. I have heard leading Republicans, as well as 
leading Democrats, acknowledge (or boast) that his influence 
on political thought is greater than that of all the other 
Presidents of the United States put together. The New Dealers 
can point to him as the champion of agriculture against manu- 
factures and of consumers against the tariff. The Old Dealers 
can recall his scrupulous stewardship of public money and his 
dislike of centralisation and overgrown establishments when 
they denounce the enormous expenditure, the encroachments 
upon State rights and the mushroom growth of bureaucracy 
since 1932. These, we may be sure, would not have won 
Thomas Jefferson’s approval, though they might have been 
acceptable to Andrew Jackson, who introduced the spoils 
system and liked to reward his followers by placing them on 
the Government pay roll. 

My first visit to the States was in 1908. Then, as now, there 
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was a Roosevelt in the White House; then, as now, the 
country was recovering from a panic which had closed the 
banks. But the depression of 1907-8 was as nothing in length 
or depth to that of 1930-4. Of this last depression I saw the 
beginning : for I happened to be in Washington and New York 
between October and December 1929, when the “ New Era ” 
bubble burst and a fictitious fabric of imaginary prosperity 
collapsed with a crash that shook the world. 

Since the Civil War between North and South, the United 
States has suffered no such economic disaster. Enormous 
numbers of people were ruined; thousands of banks and 
insurance companies became insolvent ; and even now, after 
the moderate recovery that has since taken place, it is unusual 
to meet anyone who is not still smarting from losses which 
only exceptional foresight and prudence could avert. Mr. 
Hoover was the political victim of that calamity, and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was the national hero who revived the 
drooping spirits of the people in the spring and summer of 
1932. The unprecedented powers conferred by a grateful 
Congress made him an economic dictator, and even his 
bitterest critics admit that at first he acted with promptitude 
and success. He employed public money and public credit 
without stint to restore the banking situation, and his 
devaluation of the dollar was justified by considerations 
similar to those which justified our own retreat from the gold 
standard. 

Only when Mr. Roosevelt embarked on the series of econo- 
mic and social experiments that are known under the com- 
prehensive title of the “‘ New Deal” did opposition raise its 
head and divide the nation again into two opposing camps. 
The attempt to regulate industries by codes was on the whole 
a failure; for the task of fixing prices and wages proved 
beyond the capacity of General Johnson and his coadjutors. 
An adverse decision of the Supreme Court, which broke down 
the compulsory principle, was received with general relief ; 
and even the trade unionists have shown little gratitude to 
the Administration for its well-meant efforts to introduce 
collective bargaining into the industrial life of the country. 

Nevertheless the Codes have had their use ; they have done 
something to get rid of child labour in the factories, and many 
of their best provisions have been maintained by voluntary 
agreement. More important and in a political sense far more 
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significant than the Codes has been the agricultural policy of 
the President, which has been carried out with great ability 
by his Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Henry Wallace. At 
Washington I had the good fortune to meet both Mr. Wallace 
and the Secretary of State, Mr. Cordell Hull ; and by studying 
their speeches and writings I came to understand how their 
policies are co-ordinated and why they have been able to act 
in cordial co-operation. 

To an intelligent Englishman who understands the econo- 
mics of a small country like ours, which cannot profitably 
grow more than a fraction of its food supplies and is dependent 
for most of its raw materials on imports, it requires some 
amount of study and imagination to appreciate the tre- 
mendous impact of the American farmer on the industrial and 
political life of the United States. Quite a third of the people 
are directly dependent upon the soil. Consequently a depres- 
sion of agriculture cannot be reconciled for long with the 
prosperity of manufacturing industry. With good reason the 
cotton cultivators in the South have always been opposed to a 
high tariff on imported manufactures, recognising that it is 
injurious to their foreign markets in Great Britain and on the 
continent of Europe. That helps to explain why the Demo- 
cratic Party, with the solid South behind it, has usually stood 
for a revenue tariff. But the farmers of the Middle West 
(Republican by sentiment ever since the Civil War) have never 
allied themselves politically with the farmers of the South, 
though they were nearly captured by Mr. Bryan, the boy 
orator of Nebraska, when he dangled before them silver money 
as a means of raising agricultural prices—ignoring the fact 
that it would raise all prices alike and could not possibly 
create a fair equilibrium between the world prices at which 
the American farmer has to sell most of his products and the 
monopoly prices which he has to pay for most of the manu- 
factured articles that he needs. 

When the new era of prosperity evaporated and perished, 
the depression fell with frightful severity on the farmers, who 
had not participated, except as speculators on the Stock 
Exchange, in the fictitious profits of the boom. The Repub- 
licans could only propose by way of remedy another increase 
of Protection, and Mr. Hoover was driven to sign the Smoot- 
Hawley Tariff, which invited retaliation in foreign countries 
and accentuated the economic nationalism that was helping 
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to spread poverty and unemployment all over the world. 
The obvious remedy was freer trade, and Mr. Roosevelt 
obtained powers from Congress to reduce tariff rates by 50 per 
cent. But there was considerable delay before Mr. Cordell 
Hull could make a start with his reciprocity treaties, and the 
opportunity of a strong initiative in the direction of freer 
trade was not taken at the London Conference. Some alter- 
native way had to be found to help the farmers and to relieve 
them and the country banks which were loaded with frozen 
mortgages. Here was an opportunity for a political expert, 
and Mr. Henry Wallace, the Secretary of Agriculture, entered 
the field. When the farmers’ organisations were consulted, 
they asked unanimously for “a farmers’ tariff” to com- 
pensate them for the “ manufacturers’ tariff” ; but they did 
not mean Protection in the ordinary sense ; for long experi- 
ence had shown them that customs duties do not raise the 
prices of products whose surplus has to be exported. Before 
he took office, Mr. Wallace had edited an excellent farmers’ 
paper, and he was in touch with live-stock growers, dairy 
farmers, wheat farmers, cotton cultivators, and agriculturists 
of all sorts and descriptions in all parts of the Union. 
Representative gatherings were held, and there was practical 
unanimity. The Government was asked in effect to create an 
equilibrium between the prices of farm products and the 
prices of manufactures. The problem for Mr. Wallace was 
how to devise measures and make administrative regulations 
for achieving this end. 

The devaluation of the currency had eased the mortgage 
situation both in the country and in the towns ; and most of 
the farmers’ banks had been reopened. But the prices of most 
farm products remained unprofitably low. Accordingly during 
the last two years costly and uneconomic but not wholly 
unsuccessful efforts have been made to raise prices by 
restricting production and so preventing gluts. One of the 
chief instruments of this policy has been a levy on manu- 
facturers in the shape of the so-called “ Processing ”” Taxes. 
A Processing Tax on cotton or tobacco is really an excise ; 
but the proceeds are used to pay compensation to farmers for 
restricting their acreage or reducing their livestock. Mr. 
Wallace has explained his policy in a brilliant pamphlet 
entitled America must Choose, and he has expounded it in 
many speeches and interviews. After a tour in the West 
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early in the autumn, Mr. Henry Wallace told some newspaper 
reporters that western farmers were becoming educated to the 
idea that the “ processing ” taxes and the benefit payments to 
growers, with which they are coupled, constitute “the 
farmer’s tariff,” adding : 


The Middle West has always favoured high protective tariffs. 
I have never been enthusiastic for the idea, and have fought it for 
ten years. But throughout the West there is a growing conviction 
that the farmer is as much entitled to Protection as the indus- 
trialist. The farmer is getting that Protection now, in lieu of 
foreign markets for his products, in the form of the processing tax. 
If it is found that this method of bringing social justice to the 
farmer cannot be continued, he will begin immediately to look 
around for something else. If no other substitute can be found, he 
will probably seek a lowering of tariff rates, and therefore of prices, 
on the things he buys. 


Here we have an inkling of Mr. Wallace’s practical philo- 
sophy. He aims at a middle course. He wants to lower the 
protective tariff on imported manufactures and by artificial 
restrictions to remove or reduce gluts. He knows that in 
some parts—in Texas for example, where in normal times the 
greater part of the cotton crop is exported—the policy of 
restriction is a very poor compensation for the loss of foreign 
markets. Indeed in Texas a powerful agitation has been on 
foot for some time demanding that the tariff on manufactured 
goods should be lowered in order that Texas may resume its 
exports of cotton on the old scale. At the same time, the 
Financial Chronicle of New York, one of the most conserva- 
tive periodicals in the United States, has underlined Mr. 
Wallace’s warning to manufacturers, Hitherto the Supreme 
Court has never been asked to condemn as unconstitutional a 
prohibitive customs duty on the ground that it yields no 
revenue to the Treasury; but it is thought quite probable 
that it may condemn the processing taxes because they 
operate as a relief to a favoured class instead of being applied 
to general purposes. The Financial Chronicle agrees that 
“ the farmer’s tariff” is on all fours with the manufacturer’s 
tariff, though it thinks that Mr. Wallace’s method of obtaining 
monopoly prices for the farmers is even worse than the pro- 
hibitive tariff on imports which secures a monopoly of the 
home market for American manufacturers. “ We should be 
much better pleased,” it observed, if Mr. Wallace would admit 
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that “the processing tax-farm benefit system is even more 
iniquitous than our ultra-protectionism of the past decade or 
two.” It summed up the matter in a sentence: “ what is 
needed is that both should forthwith be abolished.” 

Two months later, on November 4th, it was announced 
from Washington that all restrictions on the production of 
pigs had been removed, and that the acreage under maize 
would be increased by about six million acres in order to 
provide more food for the pigs. This was the result of a rise 
in the price of bacon, which has been very unpopular with 
consumers all over the United States. It is an illustration of 
the difficulties (of which we have had experience at home) 
that always attend artificial limitations of livestock or crops. 
They aim at a moderate raising of prices so that the farmer 
may benefit without causing undue privation to consumers. 
The planner of a restriction may make a mistake, or his 
calculations may be upset by the weather. This year it was 
proposed to control the potato crop. The Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration had revealed a plan to divert part of a 
superfluously large potato crop from food to industrial uses, 
and another part to the relief of destitute families. But the 
expected glut was turned into a shortage by early frosts which 
injured the crop so much that in some districts the price 
doubled ; and consequently it was announced in November 
that the money which was to have been spent in making 
potatoes dearer—about five million dollars—would probably 
be saved. 

When an Englishman is inclined to criticise the payment of 
money to compensate farmers for growing less, he should 
remember that people who live in glass houses should not 
throw stones. If, for example, instead of spending six millions 
a year in bribing English farmers to grow unprofitable crops 
of sugar beet, we had paid them one million a year not to 
grow sugar beet, the British Treasury and the British tax- 
payers would have saved five millions a year, or probably, 
from first to last, about fifty millions sterling. On these lines 
a pretty good case could be made out for Mr. Wallace as 
against Mr. Elliot. 

Let me now turn from the Agricultural Department to the 
State Department over which Mr. Cordell Hull presides. 
Neither in the universities, nor in business circles, could I find 
much political antagonism to the foreign policy of President 
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Roosevelt and Secretary Hull. There was everywhere keen 
interest in the Abyssinian problem, and I was asked innumer- 
able questions on the subject. Could the Italian army conquer 
Abyssinia ? Could the Italian navy and air fleet cut our com- 
munications with India? Could the British Government 
induce the League of Nations to impose effective sanctions ? 
How long would Fascist Italy be able to stand the financial 
strain? It was evident from questions such as these and from 
private discussions that many intelligent Americans rated the 
military and naval strength of Italy more highly than we do. 
One felt that the risks of an extended war were being weighed 
and balanced against a general desire to support the action 
of the League as far as possible, without entering it or under- 
taking any warlike commitments.” The policy of President 
Roosevelt and Mr. Cordell Hull thus far seems to interpret 
very accurately the prevalent opinion of those Americans 
who have arrived at a provisional judgment on the whole 
matter. There were suspicions, which I tried to dissipate, that 
British motives were not purely disinterested ; but on the 
whole most of my American friends and acquaintances were 
inclined to admire the stand made by the British Government 
against Mussolini’s aggression, and to hope that the League 
would gain credit and prestige thereby.* 

Another recent development, which I could not fail to 
notice, was the growing sentiment in favour of freer trade, not 
only as a means of improving American commerce and 
reducing unemployment in the ports, but also of extending 
goodwill among the nations. Only a few cranks proclaim the 
advantages of autarchy. Public opinion has been impressed 
by the devastating effects of economic nationalism and of 
retaliation directed against American exports. Hence there 
is much less opposition than might have been expected to the 
reciprocity treaties which Mr. Cordell Hull has been nego- 
tiating. The Secretary of State is indeed the least criticised 
member of the Cabinet. His character is highly respected, 
and IJ did not hear a single word against him from the sharpest 
critics of the New Deal. After the treaty with Canada I was 
asked by people in authority why there should not be a low 
tariff union between the United States and the British 
Empire. It seems fair to conclude from this and other signs 


“I was innocent enough to believe, and foolish enough to assert, that Mr. Baldwin’s 
Government, if returned, would not swerve from the policy it had adopted. 
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that the reciprocity policy, which includes the most-favoured- 
nation clause, has made great headway. 

In weighing the chances of the President’s re-election next 
year, one should begin by recognising that during the last 
twelve or fifteen months a strong body of hostile opinion has 
grown up against the enormous expenditure of the Govern- 
ment and also against the enormous additions to the central 
bureaucracy at Washington which the grants of federal money 
for public works, agriculture, unemployment, etc., have 
necessitated. Most of the newspapers and many well-known 
writers, like Mr. Mark Sullivan and Mr. Frank Kent, are 
severely critical. The Press teems with examples of public 
waste and of payments which ought not to have been incurred. 
Mr. Lewis Douglas, who resigned his post as Director of the 
Budget because he thought the expenditure ought to be cut 
down, has made some damaging attacks on the Treasury ; 
and Mr. Hoover has re-entered the field in a series of addresses 
which lay stress upon the inflationary dangers involved in the 
huge budget deficits and the rapid growth of the National 
Debt. At the same time Professor Kemmerer and other 
experts have directed powerful attacks on the monetary policy 
of the Administration. 

On the other hand, there are many who agree with Mr. 
Harold Dodds, the President of Princeton University, that a 
greatly enlarged federal expenditure has come to stay, and 
that additional revenues as well as judicious economies will 
be required to balance the budget. In the view of this 
Benthamic school America’s most urgent need is an efficient 
and independent Civil Service to supervise a well thought out 
system of grants in aid to the States and large cities. They 
want to ensure that federal money is well spent in raising the 
standard of public services, such as public health, education 
and police, especially in the poorer and more backward States. 

At the moment the Republican Party is groping for a plat- 
form and a candidate. To decide the former a convention 
will be held very shortly and the nature of the programme will 
affect the choice ofa candidate. Whether the nomination will 
fall upon ex-President Hoover or upon some less-known 
politician like Governor Landon of Kansas, no one can 
foresee. If conditions remain as they are at present, it is 
generally conceded that President Roosevelt will be re-elected, 
though of course with a much reduced majority. He still 
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commands a great popular following. His skill in political 
tactics extends to the larger strategy. Sometimes he guides, 
sometimes he follows, public opinion. He is accessible to new 
ideas and likes experiments; but he can also listen to 
criticism. Already he has given orders for large reductions of 
the Estimates. Those who attack his experimentalism have to 
admit that there is also a virtue in his political elasticity. A 
more obstinate mind would be less ready to withdraw from a 
venture that had failed, or to dispense with a guide who had 
led in the wrong direction. Everyone who has met him in an 
intimate way feels the force of that personal magnetism which 
he somehow contrives to impart to the public in his broad- 
casts. In social gifts, in table talk, in the art of entertainment, 
in geniality, wit and humour, he has few rivals among Ameri- 
can or English statesmen. He puts everyone at his ease, 
exchanges jest for jest, caps one story with another and a 
better one, enlivens politics and history with apt illustrations, 
abounds in tales of adventure by land and sea, and knows how 
to make even the dismal science attractive to ordinary 
mortals. His enemies denounce him as an artful demagogue. 
His friends would represent him as a Liberal democrat of 
unquestioned courage, with fine qualities of leadership, and a 
sympathy as sincere as that of his wife with the hard lot of 
the poor and the unemployed. He has little in common with 
the steady Conservatism of a Cleveland ; but he is quite free 
from the arrogance that wrecked Woodrow Wilson. Sometimes 
he seems to find inspiration in Thomas Jefferson, sometimes 
in Andrew Jackson. A doubting Democrat remarked the 
other day to a friend in New York: “I recognise the Presi- 
dent’s faults, but I shall go on supporting him because I 
know he has sympathy with the downtrodden and is trying 
to help them.” He will prove a very difficult man to beat, 
unless Fortune turns her back upon him in the coming year. 
Francis W. Hirst. 


THE CRISIS OF THE FRANC. 
C)ecic more there has been an attack on the French franc. 


Gold losses this time were about 6 milliard francs and 

the bank rate is kept on a high level. Banking circles 
insist on the necessity for further measures to restore con- 
fidence. The Government hardly and miraculously escaped 
defeat on the thorny question of the Fascist Leagues, but 
already new difficulties loom ahead. The process is not 
unknown to the observer of monetary history. The last time 
it happened was in May. No one knows when it will recom- 
mence. It would be tedious indeed to belabour the point that 
the restoration not only of a superficial layer of confidence, 
postponing the final reckoning, but also of the fundamental 
economic equilibrium on the deflationary tack, is theoretically 
not inconceivable. The dose of deflation, however, that would 
be necessary in order to achieve it would have to be so strong 
and sudden as to be impracticable on account of its inevitable 
social and financial consequences. The partial measures in fact 
adopted, watered down as they are for political considerations, 
do not solve the problem, especially as other interventions 
keep prices up at a further cost to the state. The fundamental 
tendency is not only unaltered, but it is strengthened. Entre- 
preneurs expect further trouble, spending power is curtailed 
(though not sufficiently to restore profits), investment activity 
continues to dwindle away. It is sustained only by the deficits, 
public and private, and thus by a growing consumption of 
capital. The recovery in the sterling area and America, 
helpful as it is in all directions, can hardly alter the trend in 
France at an early date. Nor is it likely that confidence can 
internally be restored and business restarted. 

The banking system, however liquid and relatively sound 
it was even last summer (the banks held about 17 milliards of 
bills and 5-7 milliards of cash even last August, against about 
28-6 milliards of deposits), cannot stand for ever a con- 
tinuous drain of deposits and a parallel deterioration of its 
assets and of the security behind its loans. And the drain 
since 1933 amounts to no less than 8 milliards. The Savings 
Banks are in the same position ; this is especially important 
because their funds are invested in Government Securities 
which they have to sell in the teeth of a nervous market or to 
obtain advances from the Banque de France. Since last 
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summer the position has become much worse and the Central 
Bank had to increase its aid. On the other hand the deficit is 
not diminishing in any marked degree in spite of the con- 
tinuous economic measures. The increase in the national debt 
in the last four years amounted to not less than 70 milliards 
(almost 1,000 million pounds). Nor can the estimates of a 
deficit of only 7,000 million francs for the next year be taken 
at their face value. A monthly 1,500 millions may describe 
the position better. At the same time important short-term 
operations will have to be accomplished by the Treasury, 
which has already used the credit of the Banque de France 
directly and indirectly to a degree which it does not care to 
admit. The cost of finance is increased by the high money 
rate. Truly a desperate position, Yet it would be unwise to 
anticipate too firmly an early crisis and solution. The French 
people are haunted by fears; they dread war, inflation, in- 
security, physical or financial. The lack of detached economic 
thinking, the consistent hammering into the panic-stricken 
rentier class (and who is not a rentier or fixed-salaried em- 
ployee in France?) by so-called experts that depreciation or 
devaluation is equivalent to and will cause inflation, a complex 
has been set up in France which is unparalleled in its intensity 
elsewhere. As the French use savings to a considerable ex- 
tent to hoard banknotes, this complex, if not fought against, 
might indeed cause complications if the devaluation were 
not done in an orderly way, but forced upon the politicians. 
An orderly change in the currency policy would mean an 
acute political crisis, whereas by following the old system 
complications threaten only at a later date. In their present 
psychological state the French seem to be willing both in 
internal and international affairs to take almost any future 
risk for immediate, even though temporary, relief. No 
devaluation is possible without legislative action, and legisla- 
tive action is hardly possible at the moment, except as part 
of an international stabilisation of all currencies to which this 
country is still opposed. 

It is to be feared that the outcome, which is hardly doubt- 
ful, will be precipitated by a much more drastic change to the 
Left or Right, a much greater shock to the present social or 
political order than would be necessary if economic sanity 
could be re-established. The way will be prepared by further 
suffering. The outlook is not bright. Nevertheless it may 
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not be wholly useless to discuss what policies should be 
adopted by France and other leading countries respectively, 
in order to minimise possible unfavourable repercussions on 
the world economy if an abandonment of the present gold 
parities should be decided upon by, or forced on, the gold bloc, 
if no parallel stabilisation of the sterling and dollar could be 
agreed upon. What are the probable consequences of a 
depreciation of the franc ? 

Until 1931 the post-war inflations provided the only recent 
experience. The thesis that depreciation is identical with infla- 
tion and is followed by a proportionate rise in internal prices is 
founded on these examples. The English experience clearly 
demonstrates the fallaciousness of that conclusion. But a 
similar and no less unpleasant and untrue conviction arose and 
persists that the depreciation of any currency would necessar- 
ily exercise a general and proportionate deflationary pressure 
abroad. Further anxiety is caused by the conviction that the 
depreciation would lead to an immediate repatriation of an 
immense amount of French flight capital, and therefore to a 
wholesale liquidation of securities now in French possession. 
The memories of the liquidation of the French short-term 
balances abroad between 1928-33 only serve to increase the 
susceptibilities of all great markets. 

There is in our view no necessity for either gloomy possi- 
bility to happen, if a reasonable monetary policy is adopted, 
though there will be some initial disturbances. When Great 
Britain abandoned the gold standard the world as a whole 
was suffering from an acute and cumulative deflation. 

To-day the world scene is totally changed and the position 
of France in that picture is also completely different. There 
is a definite expansion in progress which is equally cumulative. 
It may well be that at a later date its force will have exhausted 
itself (and that is one of the strongest reasons to wish for an 
early devaluation in France), but at this stage a shock of 
considerable strength would be necessary to stop or reverse 
recovery. It is unreasonable to anticipate that a devaluation 
in the gold bloc could exert such influence. Foreign trade in 
France never—not even during periods of much freer trade 
and of a considerable undervaluation of her currency— 
amounted to more than a fraction of that of England. At the 
present moment most of her imports are rigid and fixed by 
quotas, not tariffs, and so regardless of price. It would 
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therefore be unjustified to expect a further sensible fall of 
French purchases abroad. Nor will her competition rise very 
quickly, with the present shackles on international trade and 
the dependence of exports on bargaining power. 

The direct repercussions abroad would also be very much 
smaller. There is hardly any foreign money left in France. 
The losses suffered by its depreciation would therefore be 
negligible. The flight of French capital from France since 
1933 on the other hand was on a much lesser scale than in the 
period before the 1927 stabilisation. The deficit régime, the 
lack of adequate capital accumulation prevented this. There 
is not the slightest trace of it in the balance of payments 
except in the successive waves of export of gold. This does 
not amount to more than 20 milliards at most and much of it 
was used to cover the deficit of the income balance of payment 
since 1931 (which in 1927, e.g. showed a surplus of 483 million 
gold dollars). The gold reserves of England and America are 
ample enough to stand the withdrawal of an even greater 
amount without serious internal repercussions. Moreover, the 
French have distrusted the monetary and economic policy of 
President Roosevelt very keenly, and have never evinced a 
great liking for English securities with the exception of gold 
shares. It is, therefore, very probable that an overwhelming 
part of their flight capital consists of gold hoards and bank 
balances. The fact that the private gold hoards in London have 
not diminished since the stabilisation of the dollar in anything 
like the proportion which would correspond to the vast accu- 
mulation of gold by America during the time of the depreciation 
of the dollar strengthens this opinion. The political outlook in 
Europe—even if we assume that the French internal political 
tensions will be speedily removed (a very optimistic assump- 
tion indeed)—is not such as to stimulate a sudden liquidation 
of all foreign assets in French possession. There is a further 
condition. The devaluation would have to be effected in a way 
which will re-establish confidence immediately in the future 
of the currency, and this is not at all certain. The speculative 
opportunities offered to foreign capital are thereby also limited 
and the danger of capital exports from England and U.S. is 
alleviated. 

Thus in the present configuration of circumstances one need 
hardly fear a lasting shock, similar to the disturbance caused 
by the depreciation of the pound, for world recovery from the 
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change in the gold value of the French franc. It is most im- 
portant to stress this point because even groundless fears 
may evoke very real, though quite unnecessary, bad effects 
on business, both here and in America. There can be no doubt, 
however, that the policies which have been followed will have 
an important bearing on the ultimate results, at least in the 
short run. 

What methods can France adopt to achieve the abandon- 
ment of the present free gold parity ? 


(1) Outright devaluation and an immediate re-establishment of 
the redemption of banknotes in gold on the basis of a lower 
gold content. 

(2) Devaluation and a provisional re-establishment of the redeem- 
ability of banknotes authorising the Government to alter this 
gold content in certain contingencies, within a given period 
and within certain limits. 

(3) Devaluation and the re-establishment of gold payments, whilst 
fixing a wide maximum margin between the buying and selling 
price of gold, which the Government is authorised to alter 
within the given limits. 

(4) An export tax on gold either fixed or variable within a maxi- 
mum limit, with or without the suspension of the right of 
redemption of banknotes at home at the present parity. 

(5) Prohibition of capital movements, restriction of foreign 
exchange dealings. 

(6) Suspension of the redemption of banknotes in gold by the 
Banque de France. 


It is obvious that exchange restrictions without a change in 
gold parity do not alter the fundamental position, but merely 
serve to prolong the agony. The Central European experience 
shows, moreover, that in order to make an embargo on capital 
exports effective, the whole economic life of the community 
has to be placed slowly but certainly under strict control. It 
is really too much to hope that these most unfavourable ex- 
periences will not be repeated. 

The choice among the other methods should depend on how 
quickly they help to re-establish equilibrium at home and 
abroad. If (a) the French demand in terms of francs for 
foreign products increases with the depreciation of that unit 
in terms of other currencies, and (b) this increase does not 
result from a panic hoarding of commodities, but from an 
orderly increase in economic activity, following the present 
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equally unhealthy hoarding of money, the probable dis- 
turbance emanating from the change in the gold parity would 
be minimised. This can only be achieved if confidence is 
restored almost immediately. Otherwise there will be a further 
flight of capital which may lead to complete collapse of the 
currency. The resulting exchange dumping, however, would 
gravely disturb world recovery. 

It should not be impossible—or even very difficult—to 
achieve these aims, especially after the experience of Belgium. 
Those quotas and tariffs which have been imposed merely as 
a result of the necessity for defence with a growing over- 
valuation of the franc, should almost immediately be reduced 
or their rigidity lessened. This would pave the way for a 
better balanced increase trade. No doubt the reappearance 
of France on the foreign markets would cause some disloca- 
tion, but if it were well handled it need not, at least after a 
short time, exert in the balance a deflationary pressure 
abroad. At the same time the dropping of the defence 
measures would prevent undue rise in prices in France, thereby 
alleviating any fears of inflation. 

The total amount of the hoards is of course stupendous in 
France, and it is probable that some flight into “ real” values 
will take place, especially as the rentier class has so steadily 
been fed by scaremongers. It is for this reason that the 
methods which do not somehow restore gold payments should 
not be considered. Some expansion in the active circulation 
of money is as desirable as it is inevitable. It would start 
recovery at home and lessen the deflationary shock abroad, 
which if violent is bound to react on France. The problem is 
how to direct the return of hoarded money into active circula- 
tion in such a way as to bring about a healthy gradual expan- 
sion of business and avoid panicky hoarding of commodities. 
Some “safety first’ deflationary measures, such as were 
effected in England after September 1931, will be necessary, 
as, e.g. a high bank-rate and the strict supervision of the 
lending by private banks, and possibly even of foreign 
exchange transactions. The co-operation of big commercial 
and industrial organisations should be obtained as was done in 
Belgium. Though they would in the beginning sell at less than 
replacement prices, the reduction of their hitherto unsaleable 
stocks should be considered by them as adequate compen- 
sation. The loss of the community on imported materials 
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which have to be replaced at a higher price is more than offset 
by the beneficial psychological effect which this slowing down 
of the rise in prices would have. It is for this reason alone that 
one wishes that the abandonment of the gold standard would 
come ata time when the reserves are stillampleand when a part 
can be used to ward off any further attacks on the currency, 
which after a revaluation should not be impossible. This is also 
important from the point of view of the Treasury, which would 
obtain the benefit instead of the private individual who is 
now busily exporting his capital and hoarding gold, thus 
intensifying the crisis. Financial grounds, moreover, favour 
a devaluation in preference to the possible other methods 
which would not liberate the profit arising out of the revalua- 
tion of the gold reserve. 

Hitherto it has been impossible to reduce interest rates and 
restart investment, not so much because of the over-valuation 
of the franc—though that must have played a considerable 
rdle—but because of the uncertainty about the fate of the 
currency and about future profits intensified by the 
vagaries of the pound. If the devaluation removes this 
stumbling block, then the intermediate period of disturb- 
ance resulting from the conflicting influence of a flight into 
commodities and the deflationary measures is likely to take 
a far shorter time than in England, especially if all this 
happens before the present world recovery has come to an 
end. As in the case of Belgium, it will be found that the 
increase in prices will not be excessive and will not be over- 
stimulating in spite of the acute fear complex about devalua- 
tion, as there is a substantial industrial excess capacity and 
an economy where deficit is the rule rather than the exception. 
The moderate rise in nominal prices, however, will not only 
remove the threat of wholesale dumping abroad, which would 
lead to a tariff and quota war, but it restores profits or at least 
diminishes losses at home. The arguments of the opponents 
of devaluation who consider that it has no effect after the 
‘““ competitive advantage ” is exhausted, fall into one of the 
most dangerous of economic fallacies. They completely forget 
that it removes the cause of further shrinkage and tends to cure 
the internal disequilibrium by removing the fears, the antici- 
pation of a further fall in prices. This is far more important 
than the direct effects through the shifting in the international 
competitive position. 
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All arguments thus speak in favour of a more or less final 
measure. The question of confidence and the prime necessity 
of lowering interest rates, which depends on the return of 
hoarded banknotes and gold into the banking system, should 
exclude the method of depreciating the franc by a tax on the 
exports of gold without a virtual suspension of the redemption 
of banknotes. That expedient would certainly not stop 
internal hoarding, but rather accentuate it and lead to a 
complete disintegration of the banking structure. There are, 
however, some very cogent arguments against a procedure 
which would rigidly fix the new gold parity. First, there is 
the danger that the extent of necessary devaluation will be 
misjudged. Second, even if the original estimate were correct, 
it may well be that subsequent changes may take place; for 
example, the pound may depreciate again, or the dollar may 
be further devalued. Both incidents would make an originally 
right calculation incorrect. The experiences with more than 
one post-war stabilisation show the risks involved. It is 
therefore earnestly hoped that either by the method of allow- 
ing a free hand for later adjustments without further formali- 
ties, or by establishing a wide price for selling and buying 
gold, a safety margin will be reserved. Yet another slow 
process of deflationary attrition is too awful a prospect even 
to contemplate and must be one of the reasons why some 
otherwise reasonable Frenchmen refuse to contemplate de- 
valuation without general stabilisation. At the same time it 
would seem to be essential that gold payments at some, even 
though flexible, price should immediately be resumed. 

In comparison to the French anxieties the problems of the 
foreign countries appear small. The American recovery is well 
under way, and there seems to be little danger of a retaliation 
by further devaluation to the permitted fifty per cent., unless 
something very unexpected arises and ruins the present 
favourable prospects, or unless the pound should fall to such 
a low level as to create a political rather than an economic 
issue. Nor is England presented with insoluble problems, 
providing France adopts a reasonable policy and accomplishes 
the necessary changes without such delay as will cause them 
to fall into a period of already indifferent trade both here or 
in America. With the slow reactivation cf the vast credit 
potentialities in America, the over-valuation of the pound in 
terms of competitive costs, even at the present level of the 
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exchange, tends to be slowly wiped out. Capital movements, 
of course, may upset the equilibrium, but they are increasingly 
neutralised by the greater volume of newly mined gold coming 
on to the market, which will be increased by the gradual 
dishoarding of gold. 

There is no doubt that the pound will tend to be easier, 
especially if cheap money is not to be disturbed. Some 
withdrawals of French funds from London are inevitable. 
And the flight from the franc would cease. If the franc 
is fixed again on gold, the difficulty of a deliberate manage- 
ment of sterling to assist in the finding of a tolerable level 
should not be overwhelming. The Exchange Equalisation 
Account will be able to buy and sell francs and convert 
them into gold. Indeed, the position will be unchanged from 
the point of view of monetary management. It is more than 
probable that England has ample reserves to stand the with- 
drawal of flight money. These should be courageously used. 
Difficulties, however, would arise if gold payments in France, 
in spite of all cogent reasons, are not resumed immediately. 
This may happen, as the export tax would disguise the fact 
of devaluation at home, and would enable the politicians to 
put the blame on foreign countries, therefore it is politically 
very attractive. The American authorities then need not hand 
out gold against dollars, either to England or to France, as 
they are not on the gold standard. 

The intervention of the British authorities, if no agreement 
is made which would be most desirable, will then have to be 
based on purchase and sale of dollars, as it may well be that 
operations based on the gold available in the London market, 
severed as it would be both from the American and French 
gold reserves, will not be sufficient to dominate fluctuations 
in sterling. It is to be hoped that the British authorities will 
take into due account that the risk involved in such operations, 
at least in terms of sterling, is negligible and will not refrain 
from intervention. They can always regulate sterling by this 
method in such a way as to keep the sterling value of the 
dollars in their possession stable. This policy would be the 
prudent one, unless they expect a price inflation in America 
of such magnitude that they would not want to keep pace with 
it—a most unlikely contingency. No such difficulties would 
be experienced if France were to establish a tax on the ex- 
port of gold. It is more than likely that the franc would 
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immediately be depreciated to the full extent of the tax; 
therefore, the English authorities can always prevent an 
appreciation of the pound by buying gold against cheap 
francs, and paying the tax out of the difference between the 
London price of gold and the low selling-price of gold at the 
Banque de France. 

All these problems and anxieties would be very much 
diminished if the authorities concerned would come to some 
agreement to help each other in minimising the extent of 
necessary monetary readjustments. The greatest dangers 
may arise if the change in the gold value of the franc leads 
to a competitive depreciation of the main currencies of the 
world, and a further enormous appreciation of the already 
redundant stocks of gold which forbid inflation. This is 
wholly unnecessary. The most important step to be taken, 
aside from ensuring technical facilities for the management of 
the currencies, e.g. the facility for the English Exchange 
Equalisation Fund to convert dollars into gold, is an under- 
standing between this country and America to obviate by 
prudent management of sterling the possibility of a further 
devaluation of the dollar. France could be brought into line 
by threatening her with tariff war in case of excessive devalua- 
tion. In any case the isolation of French dumping is a lesser 
evil than an effort to keep pace with it. A further problem will 
be set by Germany. The repercussions of a German step to 
devaluate must not be exaggerated. The mark is already 
depreciated and that at a flexible rate. Whilst a final general 
stabilisation in view of all these contingencies may be too early 
to contemplate, co-operation to minimise the monetary dis- 
turbances can and must be prepared immediately. Given the 
will to deal with them, the monetary problems raised by the 
possibility of an abandonment of the present free gold parity 
of the franc are not difficult to solve. There is no immanent 
necessity for such a step to have any lasting adverse effects on 
world recovery ; it should, and could, provide a welcome and 
additional stimulus. 

Tuomas Batocu. 


THE GENERAL ELECTION AND 
CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM. 
HE whole world,” declared Mr. Baldwin, in his final 


broadcast speech, “ is watching this election, because 

democracy itself is on trial.” Of democracy, that 
system of government in which the solution of national prob- 
lems is “ worked out by the reasoning of a free people,” Mr. 
Baldwin has indeed made himself one of the foremost cham- 
pions and exponents in Western Europe to-day. There have 
been too few replies from statesmen of the highest eminence 
to the attacks of dictators upon the liberal philosophy. To 
Signor Mussolini liberty is a decaying corpse. To Mr. Baldwin, 
liberty, justice, freedom, fair play for the individual, are 
fundamental conditions of the good life. “‘ We have,” he said 
in his address to the Conservative Party Conference immedi- 
ately prior to the election, “ to guard certain spiritual values 
of infinitely more importance and value to mankind [than 
material advantages|}—that love of freedom and that love of 
justice without which we could not survive.” 

But democracy, Mr. Baldwin has also told us, must be 
actively and consciously exercised. It will fail “‘ unless every 
man and woman take upon themselves their share of the 
responsibilities and burdens of democracy,” and the primary 
responsibility of the citizen at a general election is “ the wise 
choice of a representative.” Let us examine the recent general 
election in the light of these declarations. 

First, what were the conditions in which Parliament was 
dissolved. This took place when the dispute between Italy 
and the League of Nations was causing the gravest anxiety. 
Great Britain, supporting the League, was taking a responsible, 
even a leading part in the dispute, and the two Opposition 
parties, Labour and Liberal, had publicly expressed their 
approval of the Government’s policy, as declared at Geneva 
by Sir Samuel Hoare. In this matter all three political parties 
were behind His Majesty’s Government, a demonstration to 
the world of national unity. When shortly thereafter Parlia- 
ment was suddenly dissolved, the Opposition leaders, Labour 
and Liberal, protested that the international situation was 
being used to create a party advantage. An extension of 
the life of the last parliament would have made it possible for 
the Prime Minister, while thanking the Opposition parties for 
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supporting the British Government in its League of Nations 
policy, to invite the three parties to pass, before a new election 
should fall due, a law that would enable the nation to elect a 
House of Commons under electoral conditions that would 
be fair to all. Such a pronouncement would have made 
it clear that Mr. Baldwin bore steadily in mind that fair 
play which he deems to be a condition of the survival of 
democracy. 

The election illustrated afresh how little room there is under 
our present electoral system for generous action. A rumour 
gained currency in the Darwen division that Mr. Baldwin 
desired the return of Sir Herbert Samuel to the House of 
Commons. Pressed for a denial, Mr. Baldwin sent the message 
demanded by the party organisation that he desired the return 
of the Conservative candidate. ‘It is difficult to believe that 
Mr. Baldwin would not have welcomed the return to the House 
of Commons of so able a parliamentarian as Sir Herbert 
Samuel, but the electoral system placed Mr. Baldwin in a 
dilemma. In a single-member constituency only one man, 
only one party, can win, and Mr. Baldwin, in accordance with 
the rules of the game, supported the nominee of his party. 
Similarly the rules of the game constrained Sir John Simon, 
Mr. Walter Runciman and Mr. Hore-Belisha, National Liberal 
members of the Government, to support Conservatives where 
these were standing in opposition to Mr. Isaac Foot and to 
other Opposition Liberal candidates, formerly their col- 
leagues. This course caused much resentment. In Glasgow 
feeling rose high when the official Labour Party attacked the 
constituencies held by Mr. Maxton and his I.L.P. colleagues. 
In constituencies where Opposition Labour was opposed to 
National Labour, the contests were not only bitter, but 
were marked by a persistent suppression of speech. Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, Mr. J. H. Thomas, and Mr. Malcolm 
MacDonald were on many occasions unable to make them- 
selves heard. 

Suppression of speech at election meetings is contrary to 
the spirit of democracy. But does not our electoral system 
lead to suppression of speech still more serious because 
enduring for a period of years ?. Large numbers of voters may 
for the lifetime of a Parliament have no one to present their 
views to the House of Commons. In the eleven southern 
counties of England, stretching from Kent to Cornwall, the 
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seventy-nine contested constituencies gave the following 
result : 


Party Votes Seats 
Government  ... Ms 325° 82,8683 3924 Vi 
Labour ... 433 ied 3 836,573 fo) 
Liberal ... eee ie He 320,307 2 


More than 800,000 Labour electors living in the south of 
England have no spokesmen in the House of Commons. On 
the other hand the eleven county divisions of Durham are held 
exclusively by Labour. It is often contended that the incom- 
plete representation of the people in one part of the country 
is offset by incomplete representation elsewhere. But both 
Conservative and Labour voters in the south of England have 
a different experience of life from Conservative and Labour 
voters in Durham ; a truer view of the result is that represen- 
tation in a full sense of the word is incomplete; there is no 
real compensation in human values. 

In point of mere numerical strength, the failure of the 
principle of compensating errors leaps to the eye in a com- 
parison of the votes cast and the seats won in the country as a 
whole. The figures for the 575 contested seats in Great 
Britain and Ireland were as follows : 


No. of votes Seats in 
Party Votes Seats per seat proportion 

obtained to votes 
Government... 11,789,575 405 29,000 308 
Labour sts 8,325,446 I41 59,000 217 
Liberal + 1,443,112 21 69,000 38 
EL; . 139,517 4 35,000 4 
Others <7 299,800 4 — 8 


Every Member of Parliament on the Opposition benches 
represents on the average twice as many voters as every 
supporter of the Government. The electoral system reduced 
Labour representation by over seventy members. It reduced 
Liberal representation by nearly one-half (without taking into 
account the fact that the country was, as far as the Liberal 
party was concerned, only one-quarter contested). What 
would have happened under proportional representation ? 
There were forty uncontested seats, of which the Government 
held twenty-six. Including a liberal estimate of the voters 
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likely to support the successful party in each uncontested 
area, the Government’s majority, instead of being some 250, 
would, on a strictly proportionate basis, have been less than 
sixty. When a proportional system operates in constituencies 
of rather limited size, the larger parties generally gain a little 
more than their proportionate share; since the system of 
proportional representation proposed in this country is of this 
nature, we should expect that with that system in operation 
the Government’s majority would have been in all probability 
from sixty to seventy. The strength of the Opposition would 
have been increased by nearly 100 members. Moreover, it would 
have been strengthened in its personnel. The leader of a party 
like Sir Herbert Samuel would have been elected. Prominent 
members of the Labour party, now defeated, would have been 
returned to Parliament. 

A marked feature of the present system of election is the 
uncertainty of its working. It is irregular even in its irregu- 
larities. With the same mass of voters supporting the various 
parties, the election result might well have been very different 
from what it was, so much does the net result depend upon the 
way in which political forces are distributed. In southern 
England, the 836,000 Labour voters secured no representation 
because they were spread fairly uniformly over the whole of 
the area. In the West Riding of Yorkshire the same number of 
Labour voters, fortunate in possessing local majorities in 
certain areas, won twenty-four seats. In London a smaller 
number of Labour voters, namely 760,000, won twenty-two 
seats. If the voters of the different parties had been distributed 
uniformly over London, the Government could have won 
every London seat with a comfortable majority of 2,000. That 
would have been a triumph, perhaps, for the successful party, 
but not for democracy. 

Mr. J. S. Middleton, Secretary of the Labour Party, 
speaking in London a few days after the election, made the 
following comparison of Labour successes in recent elections. 
“‘ Ours is an extraordinary electoral system,” he said. “ In 
1929, Labour, with 7,750,000 votes, had 300 seats ; in 1931, 
with 6,250,000 votes, it had forty-six seats ; whilst this year, 
with 8,250,000 votes, it secured 154 seats. I venture to say 
that there is no bigger gamble on earth than a British general 
election.” The comment recalls some words of Mr. J. L. 
Garvin, who, in the Observer, described our electoral system as 
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being “ one of the most discreditable electoral systems in the 
world.” ‘We stake upon a gambler’s chance,” he said, “ the 
control of the House of Commons, and the management of 
Imperial and Foreign affairs, as well as social.” 

Is it of consequence, some may ask, whether representation 
should be reasonably fair or not ? One answer lies in the very 
nature of our constitution as a self-governing country. The 
franchise is the instrument of self-government. To deprive 
the franchise of an effective value, to multiply the power of the 
franchise of one section of the people at the expertise of another 
section, is to deny or degrade a fundamental right of citizen- 
ship. Another answer may be drawn from the words quoted 
from Mr. Garvin. It is the composition of the House of 
Commons that shapes our history to-day, that determines 
decisions on vital national and international questions. The 
election result of 1935 will leave its mark. The future of the 
League of Nations was an issue in the election. The forces in 
this country that are under-represented in Parliament are 
those which are strongest in their attachment to the League of 
Nations. Suppose the majority of the Government had been 
but sixty instead of 250, and that the pro-League forces 
amongst the Conservatives, as well as among the Opposition 
parties, had been fully represented in numbers and in per- 
sonnel. Would not this have had an influence—even a deter- 
mining influence—on the attitude taken by the British 
Government in matters affecting the League? Would not a 
fairly representative Parliament have conveyed to foreign 
nations a truer picture of public opinion ? Would it not have 
influenced the attitude of the Government in the negotiations 
with France and Italy which immedftately followed the 
election ? 

A common objection to the fair representation of political 
forces in the House of Commons is that it would, or might, 
bring about a great increase in parties. The proposals recom- 
mended for Great Britain afford little, if any, ground for an 
objection of this kind. The constituencies will be self-con- 
tained units corresponding in many cases with natural and 
administrative divisions. Generally speaking, the constituen- 
cies will return from three to five members each. There will 
be no room for any group which does not command the 
support of a very considerable proportion of the voters in a 
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given area. Lord Ullswater, referring to these proposals in 
the House of Lords, said : 
The Committee spent at least ten meetings over this, and at last 
a decision was taken. That resolution would to a considerable 
extent meet the grievances which the Conference had set out to try 
and overcome, namely, the gross under-representation of great 
bodies of citizens on whom the franchise had been conferred. 


The resolution in question declared that any electoral reform 
should include proportional representation with the single 
transferable vote. The proposals are designed to meet sub- 
stantial grievances in a practical way. 

In the University elections, we have examples of propor- 
tional representation at work on a limited scale. For a long 
period prior to the introduction of proportional representation 
in 1918, all the Universities entitled to return members 
elected none but Conservatives. The majority monopolised 
the representation. The use of P.R. in 1929 enabled Miss 
Rathbone to be elected as one of the representatives for the 
Combined English Universities by virtue of the support of a 
large minority exceeding one-third of the whole. In the 
general election of 1935, Mr. A. P. Herbert was returned in 
spite of the fact that the Conservatives, who were in a 
majority, nominated two candidates; Mr. Herbert was 
returned, like Miss Rathbone, by virtue of the support of a 
number of voters exceeding one-third of the whole. The 
success of the transferable vote system in producing a more 
complete representation in the University constituencies is 
the more noteworthy in that there is little scope for propor- 
tionality when no more than two members are to be elected ; 
there will be more scope in constituencies returning three, four 
or five members. But even in the latter constituencies a 
candidate, in order to be elected, will have to poll a very 
‘considerable number of votes. 

What are the possibilities of proportional representation 
being adopted by this Parliament? In reply to questions on 
electoral reform addressed to him by electors in his con- 
stituency, Sir Kingsley Wood, Director of the Government 
Publicity Campaign during the election, stated : 

The experience of the Ullswater Conference has shown that it is 
difficult to obtain agreement on proposals for clectoral reform. If, 
however, it is decided that a change should be made in the present 
system of parliamentary election, I would consider favourably 
Proportional Representation in preference to any other change. 
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From the fact that other Conservatives replied in similar 
terms, it would appear that the statement was framed in an 
approved form. A number of Labour candidates indicated 
their agreement with the general proposition that their 
political opponents, as well as their political friends, were 
entitled to a fair share of representation, and were willing that 
an enquiry, should be made. The Liberal Party supported 
proportional representation in their election manifesto. 

To these favourable indications may be added the fact that 
other proposals for the reform of the electoral system are also 
being put forward. Since the election took place, Sir Samuel 
Hoare has suggested that the question of compulsory voting 
should be examined by representatives of all parties. The 
inequalities in the size of the existing constituencies—inequali- 
ties which will be still more marked before the close of this 
Parliament—have given rise to a demand for redistribution. 
Protests have been renewed as to the undue influence of 
wealth in elections, of which a particular example is the 
relative numbers of motor cars available for the conveyance 
of voters of different parties. 

Of yet greater importance and insistence is the demand for 
House of Lords reform. In replying for the Government to a 
parliamentary question as to the Government’s attitude on 
this subject, Lord Halifax, Lord Privy Seal, said : “‘ As regards 
the larger question of reform of the procedure, composition, 
and powers of the House of Lords . . . His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment recognises the immense importance of the issue. The 
question will certainly engage the attention of the Govern- 
ment.” Already steps have been taken to re-establish the 
Conservative Committee which pressed for House of Lords 
Reform during the last Parliament. The chief ground on 
which is based the demand for a reformed and strengthened 
Second Chamber is the need of a safeguard against the acts 
of a House of Commons unrepresentative of the nation. Lord 
Reading, in the debates last year, well asked whether the true 
remedy does not lie in the reform of the House of Commons. 
It would be infinitely more easy, were our House of Commons 
assuredly representative, to determine what part the Second 
Chamber should play in our constitution and how it should be 
constituted. The nature of the representation in the House of 
Commons is the key to constitutional reform. 

Joun H. Humpureys. 


COLONIES AND MANDATES. 
2 aaa is a growing body of opinion that Great Britain 


| should offer to administer all her tropical colonies, 
which have not reached the stage of self-government, 
under an international mandate, with the corollary that the 
principle of equal opportunity for all peoples and the “ Open 
Door” for commerce should be applied in these Crown 
Colonies, as it is in her mandated territories. It is opportune, 
then, to consider the origin and development of the mandate 
system, and the effect of its application to our colonial empire. 
Article 22 of the Covenant of the League introduced the con- 
ception of an international trust for the administration of the 
former German colonies in tropical Africa and Polynesia, and 
of certain territories in the Middle East detached from Turkey. 
A mandate is “ a Trust written in Latin” ; and the principle 
of the new system of government is that backward peoples, or 
“peoples not yet able to stand by themselves under the 
strenuous conditions of the modern world,” should be placed 
under the tutelage of advanced nations who would exercise it 
as trustees on behalf of the League. Three main principles are 
laid down in the Article of the Covenant for the government 
of the backward peoples : 


1. The wellbeing of the native inhabitants must be regarded as a 
sacred trust of the Administration. 

2. There must be equal opportunity for the trade and enterprise of 
the subjects of all States of the League of Nations, and no pre- 

- ference or discrimination in favour of subjects of the Mandatory 
Power. 

3. There is to be no establishment of military or naval bases, and no 
military training of the natives for other than police purposes and 
the defence of the territory. 


The execution of these principles is supervised by an inter- 
national authority, the Council of the League of Nations, 
which entrusts to a permanent commission the examination 
of an annual report of the mandatory in every case of a 
mandate. The post-war mandate, it has been said, differs 
from the pre-war protectorate over native peoples in that 
the mandatory is a protector with a conscience, and with a 
keeper of his conscience. 

Leaving aside the mandates for the countries separated from 
Turkey, the international machinery of mandates is at present 
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restricted in its employment to secure the wellbeing of the 
inhabitants of the former German colonies, and to open up the 
raw materials in those territories for the use of the world at 
large. Yet the principles laid down are in their nature applic- 
able to all colonial possessions ; and if it was right to prescribe 
them for the protection of the wellbeing of the natives in what 
had been German East Africa and German South-West Africa, 
and to ensure that the trade of those territories should be open 
without discrimination to all members of the League, it would 
seem to be right that the same principles should apply to the 
territories and the native peoples which adjoin them. It was 
easier, however, for the Allied Powers to see the failings of the 
colonial system and the virtues of the mandate system when 
applied to the former colonies of Germany, than to realise 
those failings and virtues with reference to their own colonies. 
A Lord Chancellor of the Victorian era suggested that the 
humble address of His Majesty’s Judges to the Sovereign, 
which used to begin ‘“‘ Conscious as we are of our short- 
comings,” should be amended so as to read “‘ Conscious as 
we are of each other’s shortcomings.” That heightened 
consciousness of the shortcomings of each other applies to 
nations as well as to His Majesty’s Judges. But it is certain 
that the authors of the Covenant felt a distrust of the attitude 
of the colonial Powers generally towards the natives, which 
made it necessary to provide an international guarantee of 
the native wellbeing and constant international supervision. 
On the principle that “to him that hath shall be given,” 
Great Britain and the British Dominions received the lion’s 
share of the mandatory responsibilities. In form, the King of 
England is the mandatory for the territories of Tanganyika, 
the Cameroons and Togoland, South-West Africa, New Guinea 
and Samoa, and a number of the Pacific Islands. But, save in 
the case of the first two territories, he exercises the mandate 
through the Government of a Dominion. The report of the 
British Delegation to the Peace Conference on Article 22 of 
the Covenant of the League pointed to an extension of the 
new system of government to the existing colonies. “ It is to 
be hoped,” it was said, “‘ that the maintenance of a high level 
of administration in a mandated territory will have a reaction 
in any place where the administration is actually on a lower 
level, and that the principle of the mandate will show that it 
is capable of a large application.” When, some years ago, a 
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Royal Commission examined the proposal of a closer union of 
the countries under British administration in East Africa, 
which included the Colonies of Kenya and Uganda, the Pro- 
tectorate of Nyasaland and the Mandated Territory of 
Tanganyika, it observed that the specific principles laid down 
for the administration of the mandated territory must govern 
the administration of the natives in the whole East African 
complex. ‘‘ The mission of Great Britain is to work con- 
tinuously at the training and education of the natives towards 
a higher intellectual, moral and economic level than that 
which they had reached when the Crown assumed respon- 
sibility for the administration of the territory.” 

The mandate system has now been in operation for nearly 
fifteen years. And it is one of the activities of the League 
which, by general consent, has marked an achievement of 
international co-operation. The Assembly of the League in 
1931, surveying the record of ten years of administration, 
declared that “the essentially humanitarian experiment 
instituted by Article 22 of the Covenant has been crowned 
with indisputable success.” The government of native peoples 
under a mandate is no longer an internal or national concern, 
but one in which the governing power stands before the bar 
of the public opinion of the world. If there is serious trouble, 
as has occurred in South-West Africa and in Samoa—to say 
nothing of the troubles in the Middle-East mandates of 
Palestine and Syria—the matter is brought without delay 
before the notice of the Mandates Commission, which 
examines, with the representatives of the mandatory, the 
causes of the trouble, and offers its recommendation for their 
removal. International supervision, also, has induced the 
governing power to do more than it did under the old colonial 
system for raising the standard of life, both materially and 
intellectually, of the native peoples. It is notable that the 
expenditure on education in the territories under British 
Mandate was trebled in a few years. 

It has been, indeed, the boast of Great Britain that we 
regard our colonies as a trust for the nations. Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain said, years before the War, that our African 
Colonies were undeveloped states of Europe which Great 
Britain holds as trustees for civilisation. Before the War, too, 
the policy of complete free trade and the “ Open Door” 
was applied in our Crown Colonies. In this sense, therefore, 
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the mandate principles were a generalisation of the principles 
of our Colonial Empire. Nevertheless, there are important 
differences of economic policy to-day in a colony and a 
mandated territory; and our colonial system rouses the 
resentment of the Powers which have not colonies. Lord 
Lugard, now a member of the Mandates Commission, who was 
Governor successively of several Crown Colonies, in his book 
on The Dual Mandate, which is a brilliant exposition of British 
colonial policy, explains that Europe is in Africa for the 
mutual benefit of her own industrial class and of the native 
races; and Mr. Amery, when Secretary for the Colonies in 
1926, defined the policy as one which recognises our trustee- 
ship, both to the native population and to humanity at large, 
for the fullest development of the territories, “and towards 
those in particular of our own race who have undertaken the 
task of helping forward that development.” It is implied in 
these statements, and it is illustrated in practice, that the 
benefit of the industrial classes of the governing Power, of the 
British settler, and the British investor of capital, is an im- 
portant consideration in the government of a colony. While a 
general trust is recognised for the wellbeing of the native 
peoples, there is no outside body to see to the execution of 
that trust. It is true that vigilant members of Parliament may 
raise any complaint of injustice, and the Government must 
answer for its actions to Parliament. Nevetheless, the dis- 
tinction is real between a responsibility of which account has 
to be given to an international expert body which receives all 
the relevant documents, and has powers of examining and 
cross-examining the representatives of Governments, and a 
responsibility which is self-imposed and self-judged. The 
question of the gold mines in Kenya, which agitated opinion 
some years ago, was solved in a way which would hardly have 
passed the scrutiny of the Mandates Commission. 

As regards the obligation of the mandatory not to introduce 
military service of the native inhabitants, there is no serious 
difference of the British policy in a mandated territory and 
in a colony. But the third major obligation of the mandate 
system, equal opportunity for subjects of all states to trade, 
obtain resources, invest money, secure concessions and carry 
on a calling, has no binding application in a colony, and the 
difference in practice between colony and mandate has been 
marked in recent years. The extension of the Ottawa 
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Agreements to the Crown Colonies has induced the abandonment 
of the old principle of free trade in our tropical possessions, 
and the substitution for it of the system of imperial preference 
on the one hand and discriminating tariffs against foreign 
imports on the other. Moreover, England has retained, in 
practice if not in law, the field of capital investment in her 
Colonies for British investors. 

The causes of unrest and resentment about our Colonial 
Empire, on the part of states without colonies, are many and 
various, and could not be entirely satisfied by any transforma- 
tion of possessions of the Crown to mandates held by the 
Crown under the League. They are partly political and partly 
economic. The political grounds are that colonies give 
prestige, provide coaling stations or bases, and are outlets for 
surplus population. The last ground, so far as tropical terri- 
tories inhabited by native peoples are concerned, is grossly 
exaggerated ; but the intangible and military motives cannot 
be disposed of. On the other hand, the economic grounds of 
the “‘ have-not ” states for wanting colonies and resenting the 
vastness of the Colonial Empires of England, France, Belgium, 
Holland and Portugal, viz. that in present circumstances they 
cannot obtain raw materials which they need for their indus- 
try, they have no profitable outlets for the investment of 
their capital, they lack opportunities for the enterprise of 
some of their citizens, and cannot take their part in spreading 
civilisation in backward countries: these much advertised 
grievances, exaggerated though they may be, have a certain 
foundation, and could be removed by a genuine and thorough 
application of the principles of the mandate system to the 
colonies of England, France, and the rest. 

Sir Samuel Hoare, at Geneva, indicated Great Britain’s 
willingness to consider the first ground of grievance, the equal 
opportunity for the supply of raw materials from colonial 
territories. The problem, he said, was economic rather than 
territorial: ‘‘ It is a fear of monopoly, of the withholding of 
essential colonial raw materials: the desire for a guarantee 
that the distribution of the materials will not be impeded.” 
He suggested, indeed, that while there was no question of any 
colony withholding its raw materials from any prospective 
purchaser, the Government would be prepared to take a share 
in any collective attempt to deal in any fair and effective way 
with the problem of distribution that troubles peoples. That 
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declaration foreshadows a reconsideration of the economic 
position. The trouble, however, is caused not so much by 
impediments on the export of raw materials as by the restric- 
tion through tariffs of the trade of foreign countries with the 
colonies. Italy and Germany cannot have a fair chance of 
obtaining the products of our colonies unless they have a free 
opportunity of sending their exports to the colonies. Interna- 
tional trade is not done on a cash basis, but by the exchange 
of goods. 

There is a denial of the principle of the “‘ Open Door” 
not only in the colonies but also in the territories for which the 
British self-governing dominions hold a mandate. By a com- 
promise, which was indefensible, that principle was not laid 
down in what are called the ‘‘ C”’ Mandates, over territories 
which are administered under the laws of the mandatory as 
integral portions of its territory. Professor Rappard of 
Geneva, the first Director of the Mandates Section of the 
League, observed that the system was “‘ conceived in sin and 
born in repentance.” And it is a grievance that, while 
Germany before the War practised free trade in her colonies, 
that are now mandated territories, she and every foreign state 
are now denied freedom of trade thereto. 

The demand for an outlet for profitable investment of 
capital cannot be readily met, because large British capital is 
already invested in the colonies, and in the immediate future, 
anyhow, there is little likelihood of expansion. The extension, 
however, of the mandate principle which requires equal 
opportunity would give hope for the future ; and a suggestion 
has been made for the establishment of an International 
Board of Colonial Investment which would sponsor the raising 
of loans for territories under mandate. In this respect, indeed, 
the practice of the mandates calls for some reform, so as to 
be more completely in accord with the principle. To-day, 
concessions for public works and government supplies are 
often reserved for subjects of the mandatory. The Permanent 
Mandates Commission has regarded the practice with some 
misgiving, but has not yet definitely pronounced against it. 
There may be special cases where the mandatory may rightly 
reserve supplies for firms of its own country, or carry out by 
direct government agency the concession for a public utility. 
Generally, however, the territory under mandate should 
obtain the supply and service in an open market. 
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The opening of the Civil Service and the professions in the 
colonies to the subjects of foreign countries would seem to be 
a more revolutionary change ; and no doubt objection would 
be raised. The Mandates Commission, however, has urged 
unanimously that the medical service in mandated territories 
should be opened without distinction of nationality. The 
principle should be extended further, in the first place, to 
the technical services of the government, and gradually to 
the whole administration. While the highest positions in the 
government would be reserved for subjects of the mandatory 
Power, and the native inhabitants should be assisted stead- 
fastly towards self-government, there should be an Inter- 
national Civil Service—a new form of I.C.S.—in tropical 
countries which are not self-governing. It might make 
administration at first harder than when the government 
service is more homogeneous ; but it would, on the other hand, 
remove one of the deeper causes of jealousy on the part of 
states whose peoples are denied equal opportunity of service 
overseas ; and that benefit is worth some sacrifice of easiness 
of administration. 

The change from a colonial to a mandatory system of govern- 
ment does not mean that Great Britain would hand over her 
colonies to other countries ; but that we would accept inter- 
national supervision over the administration of our colonies, 
and apply as liberally as possible liberal principles to all 
tropical countries under our direct administration. The 
Crown Colonies, such as Ceylon and the West Indies, approach- 
ing full self-government, would properly remain under their 
present régime; but there are other colonies and protec- 
torates, such as British Honduras, British Guiana and the 
Federated Malay States, where the principles of international 
supervision and the “ Open Door” would be as appropriate 
as in the African territories. If England gave the lead in 
accepting definite trusts and responsibility in respect of her 
colonies, it may be hoped that her example would be followed 
by the other colonial Powers, France, Belgium, Holland and 
Portugal. The generalised acceptance of international super- 
vision and freedom of trade in respect of any territory where 
European Powers govern native races would not, it is appre- 
hended, remove all grievances and satisfy the aspirations of 
the states that to-day want empire. But it would take 
away the bitter grievance of the recent trend of economic 
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imperialism ; and at the same time give assurance to the native 
peoples that their wellbeing would be a foremost considera- 
tion, and that they would be helped towards self-government. 
The two most glaring evils of imperialism, the one in relation 
to the peoples governed, the other in relation to foreign states, 
would disappear. And the conception in the Covenant of the 
League that the government of backward peoples should be 
a trust of civilisation would be more nearly realised. 
Together with the extension of the mandate principle there 
should be an improvement of the mandate machinery. The 
present system of supervision is that the Mandates Commission 
carries out annually the examination of the report of the 
mandatory, and supplements it by a viva voce examination of 
a representative of the mandatory. It receives continuous 
information of what is happening in the mandated territories 
through the Mandates Section of the League Secretariat, and 
finally it receives petitions from persons or associations in the 
territories under mandate who desire to submit any complaint 
or grievance to the League. That system has worked unex- 
pectedly well. Nevertheless, weaknesses have been apparent 
for some time, and the Commission itself has on occasion 
recommended amendments. In the first place it has expressed 
the desire that members of the Commission should be entitled 
to visit officially any of the mandated territories, in order to 
get a clearer knowledge of conditions, whether in times of 
unrest or in normal times. There have been occasions of 
serious trouble in countries under mandate, e.g. in Syria 
(1925-6) and in Samoa in 1927-9, when the Commission felt 
that, in order to form a just opinion and to be able to give 
helpful advice, it would have been well if one or more of its 
members could have visited the spot. And more recently it 
has been uneasy about the action of the Japanese in extending 
the ports of the Pacific Islands, for which they still hold a 
mandate and render a report, although they are no longer 
members of the League. Members have been suspicious of a 
violation of the Article which prohibits fortification or the 
building of a naval base. But they are forced to be content 
with the soft answers of the Japanese. At the last meeting of 
the Assembly, the Rapporteur on mandates dealt with the 
suggestion that special funds should be at the disposal of the 
Commission to enable them to visit the mandated territories. 
He stated, however, that the delegates of France, Great 
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Britain and Belgium were, on financial grounds, averse to 
this suggestion. And there the matter at present rests. 

Another amendment which has been suggested is that 
petitioners to the League, in cases recommended by the 
Commission, be entitled to attend and state their case in 
person. At present the representative of the mandatory 
can be, and regularly is, questioned about the matter of the 
petition. But the Commission has to content itself with his 
explanations, and with what it can glean from the documenta- 
tion which is obtained from the Secretariat. It would not be 
desirable to turn the examination of petitions into a judicial 
process. But there have been cases where the matter would 
have been elucidated, and the judgment of the Commission 
would have been assisted, if the persons complaining had an 
opportunity of appearing. 

The introduction of international supervision into any part 
of government runs counter to the prevalent, if obsolete, idea 
of national sovereignty, and tends to be whittled down as 
much as possible. Many Englishmen will instinctively dislike 
the notion of any international interference with the British 
colonies. But the price of peace in colonial as in other affairs 
must be paid; and part of that price is the acceptance of 
international control, or rather, international co-operation in 
the administration of backward territories which are not yet 
ripe for self-government, with a view to secure, on the one 
hand, the contentment of the native peoples, and on the other, 
the feeling of foreign states that their subjects are not suffering 
from exclusion or discrimination in the access to material 
resources for which the governing Power is admittedly a 
trustee. During the nineteenth century we abandoned the 
old “ mercantile theory ” by which colonies were treated as 
a preserve for the enrichment of the Mother country. In this 
century we should go a step further, and accept for our own 
colonies, as the Allied statesmen prescribed for the former 
German colonies, the practice as well as the principle of 
trusteeship, and act on the maxim: “seek equality and 
avoid greed.” 

Norman BENTWICH. 
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IRAQ AND HER PROBLEMS. 


HE struggle to live in “‘ the land between the rivers ” 
has been bitter and often marked by the conflict of 
tribal units which the character of the country, the 
scant nature of her products and factional traditions dictate. 
Control of this region is to-day in the hands of the Iraq 
government, so that when certain elements in Mesopotamia 
feel the searing touch of a fiery sword, wielded in this case 
by the air arm of Iraq Defence, they are left with crops and 
hard-earned wealth in flames and a sense of grievance which, 
it would seem, is the bane of tribal life in the desert. And the 
pity of it is that the recent armed revolt of the Rumaitha and 
sections of the Muntafiq tribes, now quelled at all points, 
including Sug-esh-Shuyukh, the centre, “‘ by repeated bomb- 
ing from the air,” reflects as unfavourably on the quality of 
Iraq nationalism as on the unsavoury methods of Baghdad 
politicians, one faction of whom encouraged the tribes in the 
first place to armed resistance against the government. 
The cause of the March and May trouble on the Middle 
Euphrates is closely linked with political developments since 
the untimely death of King Faisal I in September 1933, less 
than one year after Iraq was freed from mandatory control 
and admitted a member of the League of Nations. From the 
time of the formation of the present constitution (July 1925) 
until 1933 cabinets came and went at the King’s pleasure. 
With the accession of twenty-one-year-old King Ghazi, who 
last May became father to an heir to the throne, such a course 
could not continue. Ali Jawdat, secretary to the late King, 
immediately procured the fall of the Ikha or Brotherhood 
Party, led by Yassin Pasha al-Hashimi. A new government 
was formed, and Jamil Madfai became Prime Minister. For 
the purposes of the December 1934 elections this post was 
relinquished by Jamil Madfai. Ali Jawdat took open 
control and brought to power the least representative 
government that Iraq has seen, one which was staffed by 
the friends, relations and, with no exaggeration, paid 
supporters of the Ali Jawdat-Jamil Madfai partnership. 
This gave rise to strong opposition and for the first time in 
the post-war history of Iraq a popular movement aiming to 
defeat a government, now independent of royal prerogative, 
was roused. 
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The opposition to Ali Jawdat’s cabinet found expression in 
the Ikha Party, and Yassin Pasha and his supporters began to 
play on the grievances of the Middle Euphrates tribes to the 
south of Baghdad and the Kurdish element to the north to 
create a situation with which the existing cabinet would be 
unable to cope. During the first three months of this year 
widespread sparks of discontent, arising out of heavy taxa- 
tion and lack of representatives among the ninety seats of the 
Iraq Parliament, were fanned. Early in March the trouble 
started in the south. Road and rail communications were 
interrupted, cars were held up, and as Ali Jawdat felt that 
he was in no position to use force, he resigned, handing over 
the government to his colleague, Jamil Madfai, in the hope 
that the disturbance would die down and he would be able 
to reinstate himself. Twelve days passed, the position grew 
out of hand, and King Ghazi called on Yassin Pasha to form 
a cabinet out of his [kha Party supporters. This new govern- 
ment, formed in mid-March, retains power to-day. 

But Yassin Pasha, accepted as a Premier of greater 
capability and staying power than any of his predecessors, 
has not escaped a taste of the same nasty medicine which he 
used to purge the country of Ali Jawdat. The second and 
more serious tribal rising which, owing to floods and a difficulty 
in concentrating an offensive, lasted throughout the whole of 
May, was directed against his new government. So the two 
revolts were of quite distinct origin and did not come of any 
united effort of the tribes to overthrow the constitution. 
Rather is the trouble to be accounted to opposing politicians 
jockeying themselves to power behind armed tribal vanguards. 
Apart, though, from incitement by scattered political ele- 
ments robbed of lucrative office by Yassin Pasha, the second 
tribal rising is to be attributed to other causes. 

The success of faction A, namely the supporters of Yassin 
Pasha in the March trouble, was encouragement to those 
groups, best defined as faction B, who in May seized the 
police posts in the Hammar Lake district, sacked and looted 
the little station of Ur of the Chaldees, cut all telegraph wires 
and for some days held a wide area between the desert towns 
of Suq-esh-Shuyukh and Nasiriyeh. The feeling of the tribal 
chiefs who rallied to the cause of faction B, who have since 
served sentences in different parts of Iraq, was that faction A, 
who were considered to have helped Yassin Pasha, would be 
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favoured at their expense during the period of office of the 
Ikha Party. Besides, if the Ali Jawdat government had 
collapsed without resistance why should not a similar failure 
result from a rising against Yassin Pasha’s cabinet? Here, 
thought faction B, was a chance to rid themselves entirely of 
these Baghdadi effendis, who, if anything, were mostly of the 
Sunni branch of the Moslem faith. So B, who had accumu- 
lated large numbers of Shiahs, many of them disillusioned 
supporters of the March revolt, were of more complex and 
fanatic character than A had been. Theirs, then, was some- 
thing nearer to an opportunist religious outbreak which took 
the arrest of a minor Shiah divine at the beginning of May as 
the signal for a crusade against Yassin Pasha’s government. 
For the Shiahs, half a million greater in number than the 
million of Sunnis, regarded themselves as inadequately repre- 
sented in government services compared with the more 
progressive Sunnis. 

Such a rising was not to be quelled without armed force, 
particularly as every rebel had his rifle and stock of ammuni- 
tion—a state of affairs which the French refused to allow 
among Syrian tribesmen very soon after they took over the 
mandate of Iraq’s neighbouring state. So, in view of the 
greater seriousness of this second disturbance and the fact 
that the rebellious Diwaniyah /:wa (province) was flooded, it 
is maintained that Yassin Pasha and Jafar Pasha al Askari, 
formerly minister in London and now in charge of his country’s 
defence, acquitted themselves well in effectively subduing the 
revolt before the Muntafiq tribes became wholly disaffected 
and the port of Basrah isolated. Bombs were used and two 
Tigris steamers served as gunboats, but since it is seldom 
possible to get reliable information as to casualties in desert 
warfare the number of killed and wounded remains unknown. 
But it is fairly certain that, although leaflets were first 
dropped, less reluctance to mete out punishment was shown 
by the Iraqi Air Force on this occasion than by ourselves at 
the time of the occupation. It used to be the practice to drop 
time bombs in the vicinity of a watering-place, giving ample 
chance to everyone to escape to a safe watching distance. 
With possible justification such lenient methods are not now 
employed, and it is feared that sudden appearances of the 
Iraqi bombers over the rebel area have accounted for the loss 
of a considerable number of lives. 
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It was unfortunate that at the very outset of the May 
trouble a British R.A.F. aeroplane, engaged in aerial photo- 
graphy, was shot down by the rebels in the belief that it was 
an Iraqi bomber. Whether by bad luck or skilful shooting, 
Pilot Officer Newman was actually hit and he and his aircraft- 
man were both killed in the subsequent crash. Neither this 
nor an accident which caused the death near Mosul of two 
other British airmen at about the same time was any indica- 
tion of our participating in the suppression of the revolt, 
crushed, of course, by the Iraq forces wholly unaided by the 
three-bomber and one-bomber transport squadron still main- 
tained by Great Britain in Iraq. This section of our air force 
is stationed at present at Hinaidi, seven miles from Baghdad, 
but, in accordance with the 1930 treaty defining Anglo-Iraqi 
relations for the twenty-five ensuing years, will shortly move 
to a new base at Lake Habbaniya, fifty miles into the western 
desert. 

An immediate result of the civil conflict in Iraq has been 
the enforcement of the National Defence Law by royal 
Iradah, or decree, on June 16th. On the advice of Jafar 
Pasha and by the approval of the Council of Ministers, 
conscription has come into force. It is difficult yet to judge 
public opinion on this matter, but it is not likely to be so 
enthusiastic as that of a muzzled and sycophant press which 
congratulates the government on “ fulfilling its duty to the 
nation by providing a force capable of defending the frontiers 
of Iraq from foreign aggression and preserving internal peace 
and order.” As in the time of Turkish domination, conscrip- 
tion must still be very difficult to enforce, and it will be 
interesting to see if the Mandzans, a Mesopotamian sect 
whose religious allegiance is half Christian and half Moslem, 
again escape military service on the plea that their daily 
baptismal rites necessitate running water, unobtainable in 
the desert.* From the sheikhs a quota of young men will 
probably be demanded. The youthful effendis of Baghdad, 
Mosul and Basrah, exchanging smart suits for uniforms, will | 
have the depths of their national enthusiasm sounded. And 
since that nationalism comes partly of a jealous dislike of the 


* Since the time of writing the Yezidis, an obscure devil-worshipping sect of some 
35,000 adherents, have resisted military conscription in its application to their tribe, 
located in the Mosul province. The insurrection was suppressed by a detachment of 
armoured cars and units of the Iraq Army. 
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foreigner one result of compulsory service will be to pool this 
feeling, with possible irritant effect on the forces of foreign 
ageression complained of by the Iraqi press. 

There can be little talk, though, of “ foreign aggression ” so 
far as Great Britain and her interests in Iraq are concerned. 
The early months of the summer were marked by a long suc- 
cession of retirements and expiry of contracts of government 
advisers and political officers who have since returned to 
England. In May, Sir Kinahan Cornwallis left the Ministry of 
Interior. His successor, Mr. C. J. Edmonds, is at present 
combining his advisory duties with similar services to the 
Iraqi Foreign Office. Colonel Prescott, organiser of the police 
force, has also gone. Senior British officials, their ten-year 
contracts having terminated, have left administrative posi- 
tions either to Iraqis or to younger recruits brought out from 
England at half their predecessors’ salaries. The whole 
tendency of a country which has passed from mandate to 
that “ self-determining ” phase of the late President Wilson’s 
post-war ideology is to shake off foreign influence and, say 
many British advisers, to pay very little heed to their 
counsel. 

Meanwhile the largest item of national income from any 
single source is provided by the oil-fields, exploited under 
concessionary agreement between Iraq and ourselves. Royal- 
ties amounted to {1,000,000 last year, a figure over {400,000 
in excess of the oil revenue for 1933-4. None of this money 
goes towards the Iraqi budget, balanced in April at approxi- 
mately {£3,800,000, {835,000 of which was spent on national 
defence. Instead, every dinar provided by the Iraq Petroleum 
Company (the dinar, conveniently divided into one thousand 
fils, is the exact equivalent of {1 sterling) is set aside for 
capital works, i.e. road and bridge construction—as yet 
Baghdad has nothing better than two light pontoon bridges 
—and irrigation schemes along the Tigris and Euphrates 
banks. 

There is small reason, then, to grouse at foreign inter- 
ference; and in so far as any resentment is still directed 
against Great Britain, it is a case of biting off the finger which 
points to the very rare tit-bits in the Mesopotamian pie. It 
comes of a lingering fallacy that Britain is an omnivorous 
power, and is a reminder of the traditionally suspicious 
oriental mentality which, in 1935 bottles, discredited the 
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death of Colonel Lawrence, naively preferring to believe that 
he should be enveloped in publicity before an intriguing 
Foreign Office smuggle him off to Abyssinia. Lawrence, one 
regretfully observes, is not the hero that his early sponsorship 
of King Faisal would seem to justify. As elsewhere the Middle 
Eastern states are resolving themselves into rigidly nationalist 
units and the pan-Arabian dreams of Lawrence lie very low 
on the horizon. This tendency, combined with an everlasting 
suspicion as to motives and an inability to understand the 
character which prefers reflected to direct power, leaves the 
Arab mind bewildered and at a loss to place the man. Also, 
the same considerations of pride which prevented King Faisal 
from mentioning Lawrence in later years are widespread 
among the Iraqis. But perhaps the most potent factor to-day 
operating against pan-Arabian ideals lies in the misinterpreta- 
tion by Iraqi and Arab nationals of the unifying forces of 
western civilisation and culture. Iraq, with her holy cities of 
Kerbela and Najaf, is losing her Moslem character infinitely 
more slowly than Turkey or Iran. But just as the western 
world is feeling a challenge from within its own system, the 
Middle East is more conscious than ever of the challenge which 
she thinks she sees in the west. So she takes the power of the 
machine to heart, clothes herself in European style, and over 
wide areas, once closely knit by a common democratic faith, 
competes in raising the standard of wealth and power to 
something more nearly approaching a western level. 
Progress in one direction or another may be said to be 
partly motivated by jealousy the world over, so that when a 
limit of internal expansion is reached envy calls upon freed 
physical energies and strikes outwards. At present there is no 
indication of any such development in Iraq, but it is of some 
Significance that when in Turkey, an incomparably stronger 
state, the deputies subscribed a month’s salary to air force 
expenses, as was announced in May, Iraq immediately asked 
for a similar voluntary contribution from her civil servants— 
again a move to counteract “ foreign aggression,” which, so 
far as Iraq’s neighbouring states are concerned, has shown 
itself in a mild but irritating form since the mandate lapsed 
and Iran, or Persia as she was then known, felt the moment 
“had come to fish for such rights as she has in the waters of 
the Shatt al Arab. 
~~ According to the Treaty of Erzerum, signed by the 
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Persians and the Turks, in whose Ottoman domains Basrah, 
the Iraqi outlet to the Persian Gulf, used to lie : 


. . . les navires Persans auront le droit de naviguer en pleine 
liberté sur le Schatt ul Arab, depuis Pendroit ot ce fleuve se 
jette dans la mer jusqu’au point de contact des frontiéres des 
deux parties. 


And so, until a protocol of 1912 defined the frontier line from 
Fao to Ararat, attributing also the whole of the main stream 
of the Shatt to Turkey, the Persians enjoyed sixty-five years’ 
freedom to navigate this river, an entrance to their port, 
Mohammerah, and the Karun river, the only really navigable 
stream in Persia. 

In 1918 unilateral action by our Military Administration in 
Mesopotamia, based on the 1912 protocol and the fact that a 
succession state inherits treaty rights, put an end to a modus 
vivendi by which the Turks allowed the Persians a consider- 
able degree of freedom in the Shatt. Thereafter Persia, who 
for a long time had been toying with the idea of a trans- 
Iranian railway linking Teheran in the north with the Persian 
Gulf, recognised that the presence of Britain in Iraq would 
leave her little chance of recapturing her Erzerum rights which 
her representatives had signed away at Constantinople in 
1912. So Bandar-i-Shapur, at the head of Khor Musa, an 
inlet into Iranian territory a little to the north-east of the 
mouth of the Shatt, was chosen as the railhead. As such 
it has been developed despite great natural difficulties which 
have now led the Persians to look once more to Mohammerah, 
lying in their own territory fifteen miles north-west of the 
Anglo-Persian oil concession at Abadan, as their right and 
natural port, access to which can be gained only by the Shatt. 

In practice Iranian shipping even now enjoys the use of the 
river, but before the Persians embark upon any constructional 
work in the hinterland of Mohammerah they want to turn 
what at present is a favour into a legal position. In short, Iran 
wants half sovereignty or equality of rights in the Shatt, a 
claim to which Iraq is naturally slow to surrender and which 
led her (Iraq) to bring the whole question before the League 
of Nations in the autumn of 1934. A most involved juridical 
issue was then raised, the suggestion was made that the matter 
should be referred to the Hague Court ; Iraq accepted, while 
Iran, for her own reasons, refused. But there is every likelihood 
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that where legal arguments, set forth at a tribunal, would 
only embitter the disputants, an amicable agreement may 
soon be reached. 

Such an agreement will, it is expected, take into considera- 
tion the tension which has arisen over several incidents along 
the Iraqi-Iranian frontier. This long eastern boundary of 
Iraq was demarcated by a commission consisting of Turkish 
and Persian representatives, assisted by British and Russian 
arbitrators, and was brought to a hurried settlement within a 
week of the outbreak in October 1914 of war between Turkey 
and the allied powers of Great Britain and Russia. Whether 
to back up her theory that these immediate pre-war agree- 
ments are not legally binding or owing to the zeal of local 
officials to establish suitably strategic police posts, irrespective 
of exact territorial limits, the frontier has in several cases been 
violated. Iraq has taken these acts as aggressive rather than 
careless. However that may be, their recurrence is improbable 
once the question of the Shatt al Arab is settled. 

It is considered gratifying that the Assyrian problem, than 
which no more serious domestic affair has faced Iraq in recent 
years, is straightening itself out under the direction of M. 
Olivan and his committee of experts sent by the League of 
Nations to arrange the settlement of this refugee minority. 
The whole story of this unfortunate people has been amply 
treated by Lt.-Colonel R. S. Stafford, D.S.O., in his book, The 
Tragedy of the Assyrians, published last spring. It is no time 
to criticise either the exasperating attitude of the Assyrians 
or the revengeful methods of the Iraqi army, who were respon- 
sible for the massacre of August 1933, when, so far as Iraq is 
concerned, a settlement appears to be in sight. The arrange- 
ment is to send those Assyrians who agree to leaving their 
temporary abodes in northern Iraq to the Orontes Valley in 
the Gharb district of French Syria. At least 10,000 are ex- 
pected to leave the country ; the French, who, in accordance 
with the laws of their mandate, will doubtless prohibit the 
carrying of arms, a privilege of tribal subjects in Iraq, only 
accepting this new responsibility on payment of a sum of 
about £600,000, to be found in the ratio of 5:5:2 by Britain, 
Iraq and the League of Nations respectively. With this money 
it is expected that agricultural settlements may be started 
and that the Christian Assyrians may be as happy in the 
Orontes district as in their original home, the Hakkiari 
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highlands, from which they were driven after declaring war 
on the Turks twenty years ago last summer. 

So the liwa of Mosul will be relieved of one of the many 
responsibilities which a mosaic of minorities, Nestorian 
Christian, Yezidi, Mandzan and other sects, entails. And with 
the prevailing lack of communications in northern Iraq this 
is perhaps as well. Efficient privately operated desert motor 
transport runs from Mosul to the oil-fields at Kirkuk, to the 
Russian railhead, only twelve hours distant by car, and up 
to Tel Kotchek, one hundred miles to the north-west. But 
Mosul, so short a distance from all these frayed ends, would 
like to join up with the line which follows the Tigris from 
Baghdad north to Baiji. Despite this complaint of virtual 
isolation, motor transport is taking large quantities of chickens 
and eggs from Mosul into the neighbouring gold standard 
French mandate, where high prices are obtained. Muslin (Fr., 
mousseline), which gave the town its name, is no longer made 
in Mosul, but an alternative source of revenue has been found 
in sheeps’ intestines, used as sausage skins. They are shipped 
down the Tigris to a ready market in Hamburg and New York. 
Other exports include cereals, animal hides, and dates, a 
valuable item in a land of 20,000,000 date palms. There is fair 
indication that these, and more especially oil, will contribute 
in increasing volume to the country’s wealth. Indeed, 
external issues apart, Iraq, formerly a backward country, 
would seem to have every chance of enriching her subjects 
during the coming years. 

All the time, though, there is growing a political conscious- 
ness among a people accustomed in the past to tyrannous 
suppression. A parallel emergence of acute political careerism 
is also to be observed. Whether these two factors will resolve 
themselves into a race between Parliamentary government, 
grafted on to the country by ourselves, and possible aspiring 
dictators does not rest on any single issue, such as economic 
prosperity, religious life, monarchy, Great Britain’s influence 
or the bogy of “ foreign aggression,” but on a combination 
of all these on a mentality which, in its present transitional 
state, is no less inscrutable than the acceptedly difficult 
oriental mind in its deepest aspects. 


Micuaet P, A. LANGLEY. 
Baghdad. 


THE CHINESE EXHIBITION. 


HE Far East has always presented a picture of great 

fascination to Western eyes. An ancient civilisation, 

strange customs and symbolism, fine taste and exquisite 
workmanship—these things, however vaguely understood, 
could not fail to attract our curiosity. Ever since the days of 
Marco Polo’s memorable book of travels, China has seemed 
a land of mystery and charm, and when European traders 
finally established themselves on the confines of the Empire, 
the products they brought home greatly enhanced this belief. 
In the eighteenth century Chinese imports created a revolution 
in European taste. Tea-drinking, porcelain, lacquer, hand- 
painted wall-papers, embroideries, and all manner of knick- 
knacks became the craze, but these were the mere frills, the 
least significant aspects of Chinese art. It is only in the last 
half-century that the existence of a great school of Chinese 
painting came to our knowledge, and the discovery of Chinese 
sculpture is even more recent. In fact, the present Exhibition 
of Chinese Art at Burlington House is the first comprehensive 
collection of the more serious branches of Chinese art that 
has ever been brought together. Theopportunity thus afforded 
of becoming acquainted with a great artistic tradition is 
probably unique. 

There are two ways of approaching such an exhibition. It 
is possible to go, as the Art Critic of The Times recommends, 
with an innocent mind and open eyes, and be charmed with 
the beauty of Chinese art. But in that case esthetic enjoy- 
ment will be the reward of those who are most gifted with 
a fine sensibility, and some may miss it altogether. The 
average visitor will probably find that a little preliminary 
acquaintance with the background of Chinese culture will help 
to arouse his interest, and once that is awakened, admiration 
for the finest works of art must surely follow. A number of 
books have been published to supply a short cut to such 
knowledge, as the really scholarly literature on Chinese art is 
both extensive and difficult of access, and the record attend- 
ance at lectures on the subject has proved the interest taken 
by the general public. eee 

Nothing but praise is due to the organisers of the Exhibition 
for the lucid and tasteful arrangement of the exhibits, and our 
warmest thanks must be rendered to the Chinese Government 
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for the generosity of its loans, especially if it be remembered 
how much destruction and loot took place in the Chinese 
palaces through the agency of European troops in the past. 
But in viewing the collection it should be borne in mind that 
the idea of displaying works of art in hundreds and thousands 
would be altogether repugnant to a Chinese. The study of 
antiques has been a feature of cultured society in China for the 
last thousand years or more, but though large collections were 
formed and sumptuous catalogues issued, the Chinese art 
lover would never show all his possessions at once. The 
pictures were kept rolled up in silk cases, and would be hung 
out one by one for the delectation of an honoured guest. 
Sometimes a whole day might be spent in examining a single 
painting—only in such a way could its full significance be 
appreciated. Similarly many of the bronzes and fine pieces of 
porcelain were kept in beautifully made cases, to be brought 
out on special occasions. If such a method had been followed 
in arranging the Exhibition at Burlington House the British 
public would certainly not consider it was getting its money’s 
worth ; but we have to pay for our greed by finding many of 
the paintings hung so high that they are almost invisible, and 
a Chinese picture to be fully apprehended should be examined 
close to and in detail. And it must be admitted that the drab 
background, so restful and effective for the bronzes and 
porcelain, is not the ideal setting for the pictures, many of 
which are in monochrome. One comes with relief to the rich 
blue background of the last room. If a similar experiment in 
some other colour had been tried in one of the long vista of 
rooms devoted to paintings, the effect of monotony might 
have been lessened. In general, Chinese art has not the rich 
decorative splendour of Persian art ; its character is reserved, 
its beauty reveals itself by slow degrees in the delicate grada- 
tion of tones in the early glazed porcelain; in the masterly 
brushwork of the paintings ; and in the exquisite beauty of 
proportion and grace of form in all the plastic arts. 

The earliest works of art found on Chinese soil, apart from 
some prehistoric pottery, are the ancient bronzes. A magnifi- 
cent array of these strange and splendid vessels fills the first 
room in the Exhibition. One of the mysteries surrounding 
them is that no primitive ones have yet been discovered. They 
all show a degree of technical skill in execution, and a sophisti- 
cated type of design only possible after ages of experiment. 
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Probably the earliest bronzes reproduced ordinary pottery 
shapes, and gradually these shapes became heavier and more 
elaborate, with relief decorations representing monster masks 
and thunder patterns, until the very shapes assumed the 
semblance of birds or animals. This is perhaps where the 
creative genius of the Chinese appears most strikingly. No 
matter how remote the outward resemblance to a living 
creature, these ancient bronzes have an inner vitality, which 
makes them far more real than the carefully studied birds and 
animals of later ages, made of bronze, stone or clay. A com- 
parison of the bronze elephant of the early Chou Dynasty 
(No. 318), dating perhaps from the second millennium B.c., 
with the cloisonné enamelled elephants of the eighteenth 
century a.p. (No. 2,328) will reveal the remarkable quality of 
the early work better than any words can do. 

The bronzes are mostly sacrificial vessels used in the ancient 
Chinese ritual of ancestor worship, though some of them may 
have been intended for ordinary domestic purposes. One of 
the most important exhibits is the altar table with a complete 
set of sacrificial wine vessels found in 1901, and formerly in the 
Tuan Fang collection. One reason why ancient bronze vessels 
have been so highly prized by the Chinese is that many of 
them are inscribed with records of historical events or honours 
received. Rubbings of some of these inscriptions are exhibited 
in the gallery, and it may be that the practice of taking 
rubbings or squeezes of these inscriptions led to the early 
invention of printing in China. Many of the bronzes are 
elaborately inlaid with gold, silver, turquoise or malachite. 
Those of the Han Dynasty (206 B.c.-a.p. 220) become simpler 
in shape with surface decoration rather than bold relief, and 
the animal forms become more naturalistic, sometimes even 
playful. 

The circular mirrors, polished on one side and decorated 
with relief onthe other, are particularly interesting for the light 
they throw on Chinese symbolism. No. 499 shows the most 
complete cosmic imagery with the twelve animals of the 
Chinese zodiac in the border, and the emblems of the four 
quarters in the centre. These are the black tortoise and snake 
for the North, the green dragon symbolising the rain-bringing 
clouds and consequent growth of vegetation (never the evil 
spirit as in Christian art) for the East, the red phoenix for the 
South, and the white tiger for the West. For the worship of 
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Heaven, Earth and the four quarters, ritual objects of jade 
were made in China from very ancient times. Many of these, 
discoloured from long burial, but still retaining their soft 
texture and fine polish, are included in the Exhibition. Jade 


was believed to have the property of creating harmony, and. 


this quality is only communicated through the sense of touch. 
So the objects carved in jade are, for the most part, smooth 
and simple in shape, inviting the fingers to pass over them, 
and appeal to the sense of touch as much as to the eye. 
Indeed beauty of surface is found in all the plastic arts, in 
pottery as well as in sculpture. 

After the accession of the Han Dynasty, Chinese art loses 
its purely indigenous character. Foreign influences can be 
traced through contacts with India, Persia and the Hellenistic 
world. The most important result of these relations is the rise 
of Chinese sculpture. Though Buddhist in inspiration, it soon 
became absolutely Chinese in feeling. The finest works date 
from the Wei, Sui and T’ang Dynasties (fifth to tenth centuries 
A.D.) and though isolated figures can never give an adequate 
idea of the great rock-cut temples filled with statues produced 
during this period, the collection of sculpture now at Burling- 
ton House is probably the finest that can ever be seen outside 
China. The figures naturally invite comparison with some 
of the greatest achievements of European sculpture, the 
Romanesque and Gothic figures of the French cathedral 
porches, but the Chinese character of calm contemplation as 
opposed to dramatic movement at once asserts itself. The 
benign seated figure in the centre of Gallery II and the groups 
of standing and seated Bodhisattvas in the Lecture Room are 
filled with a spiritual beauty expressed in a plastic form per- 
fectly suited to convey the Buddhist ideal of enlightenment 
that transcends all human suffering. The figure lent by Mrs. 
Rockefeller (No. 2,498) with its impetuous twist of the body 
and muscular development strikes quite a foreign note in this 
assembly, and, though fine in quality, it is less typical of the 
Chinese idea of monumental sculpture than the colossal figure 
: cera which presides over the Exhibition in the Central 

all. 

The first impression of the paintings at the Exhibition is 
somewhat disappointing as compared to the very fine collec- 
tion at the British Museum. The important Chinese paintings 
from Japan and the Boston Museum have not been sent, and 
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the uneven levels at which the paintings are hung make it 
difficult to see them at a glance, as we have grown accustomed 
to look at modern European pictures. But they deserve careful 
study in a good light, and then their poetry will reveal itself. 
For painting in China is closely related to poetry and is 
essentially a literary pursuit. To be able to write the Chinese 
script with a brush requires such dexterity, that practically 
every well-educated person has sufficient technical ability at 
his disposal to become a painter if he wishes. 

Two of the paintings are attributed to Li Lung-Mien, the 
most famous painter of the Sung Dynasty ; whether by or 
after him they certainly show remarkable quality of line 
(Nos. 813 and 1,036). But the more spectacular paintings of 
landscapes, and the lovely studies of birds, fish, flowers and 
insects will no doubt prove to, be the favourites in this 
country, where the Chinese love of landscape finds such close 
echoes. In China it was always held to be the noblest branch 
of art, and the name given it was “ mountain and river 
picture,”’ for these were the aspects of Nature which attracted 
the painter. He never represented the flat earth, as the Dutch 
landscape painter was so fond of doing ; only the jagged moun- 
tain peaks appear above the mist, or the light gleams on the 
surface of the river between rising banks. And yet without 
any use of linear perspective, and without representing any 
shadows, the Chinese painter succeeds in evoking the atmo- 
sphere of a scene—the emotional as well as the physical 
atmosphere. The cold of the two winter scenes (Nos. 946 and 
1,222) is positively contagious ; the dreamy mistiness of Ma 
Yuan’s picture (No. 996) invites us to participate with the 
moon-gazers in their contemplation ; we can almost hear the 
buzz of the insects amid the sunny grasses of “ Early Autumn” 
(No. 1,184). It has been suggested that Chinese scroll painting 
developed out of map-making ; certainly the scroll by Hsia 
Kuei, thirty-eight feet long, representing a myriad miles of 
the Yangtze River, might have served as a geographical record. 
It was meant to be looked at in sections, from right to left, 
rolling up one end as the other is unrolled, and then the effect 
of progression from the waterfalls and rapids at the source to 
the wide stream below would be still more convincing. 

With so much musing calm pervading the Exhibition, it is 
quite refreshing to come upon a little group of animation in 
the T’ang funerary statuettes, beautifully arranged on either 
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side of the great pottery Lohan in the Lecture Room. These 
clay figures of women, dancers, soldiers, and animals took 
the place of living sacrifices in the tombs of rulers. Made of 
the same material, though later in date, they have much the 
same charm as the Tanagra statuettes found in Greece, and, 
like the early bronzes, very much more vitality than the 
collection of ducks and parrots in porcelain arranged like a 
toy-shop in the centre of the Large Gallery. 

The beauty of Sung porcelain, with its white, blue and 
celadon glazes, and low relief or crackled decoration cannot 
fail to exercise its charm, although the later ware of the Ming 
and K’ang Hsi periods has enjoyed a longer spell of popularity 
in Europe. Technically the blue and white and enamelled 
porcelain of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries is 
perfect above anything ever fashioned by hands of men, but 
in form it is often angular, unceramic, and in decoration over 
fussy, so that artistically it cannot be ranked with some of the 
earlier products, or perhaps it is simply that it does not satisfy 
the taste of the moment. Two hundred years ago, when it 
first became the craze in Europe, it fitted into the style of the 
period perfectly. The same is true of all the other arts of 
eighteenth-century China. Cloisonné enamel, lacquer, em- 
broidery, ivory carving can no longer produce the same rap- 
ture as the newly discovered arts of painting and sculpture. 

Historically one of the most important exhibits is the col- 
lection of textiles discovered in a grave of the Han Dynasty 
by the Kozlov expedition and now lent by the Soviet Govern- 
ment (No. 2,525). Though faded in colour, these fragments 
show more skill in stitchery than the pictorial embroideries of 
more modern date. Yet when all is said and done, the Chinese 
must be given their due for having attained the last word of 
refinement and artistry in the dibelots they produced for their 
own court and for the European market in the eighteenth 
century, and for many visitors these will probably be the 
chief attraction of the Exhibition, partly perhaps because 
they have been familiar objects in our drawing-rooms for the 
last two hundred years. Meanwhile the art lover will concen- 
trate on those aspects of the Exhibition which throw fresh 
light on the highest attainments of the Chinese genius, and 
are not so easy to match in our museums and private 
collections. 


Mary CuHamorT. 
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LEADING FACTORS OF MODERN 
GERMAN HISTORY. 


ODERN German history, usually considered as 
M starting with the Reformation, is dominated by four 

leading tendencies: universalism, dualism, particu- 
larism, and a passion for philosophy. In our intellectual 
history philosophy has always implied an exaggeration, an 
excitement, a disturbance of that equilibrium of thought 
which is the necessary precursor of wise action. The result has 
been civil war and revolution, which, ever since the Reforma- 
tion, have been so characteristic of German history : religious 
wars between Protestants and Catholics ; a little later, civil 
war, in which the electors and other princes of the Reich, aided 
by France, Sweden or Poland, fought against the emperor in 
Vienna ; civil war—lI use the term in a special sense—again 
in the nineteenth century between the two great powers of 
Germany, Prussia and Austria. We Germans specialise in 
civil wars which have all the appearance of wars waged 
against a foreign enemy, adopting all the rules of military 
discipline and of the conduct of war between nations and thus 
assuming a certain garb of respectability, in spite of the odious 
fact that the continual struggle is one between Germans and 
Germans. 

I. Untversatism. The idea of a Holy Roman Empire never 
died in Germany. On his entry into Frankfort after the battle 
of Leipzig, Emperor Francis of Austria was welcomed by the 
old captains of the town militia—they had been present at his 
coronation as Roman emperor twenty years before, and now 
they begged him upon their knees to resume the sacred and 
ancient crown. Stein dreamed of a North German emperor 
and of a South German emperor, of Germany’s division into 
two parts and of a perpetual alliance between them—perhaps 
the most practical solution of the German problem. But 
Metternich preferred Austrian realities to German idealism. 
Romanticism systematically and doggedly unearthed records 
of the glories of the medieval empire’s unity and majesty. 
During the whole of the period following on the Napoleonic 
wars there was in poetry and history a rehabilitation of the 
Hohenstaufen and their heroic struggles and tragic fall. To 
open the doors of the Kyffhauser, to deliver spellbound 
Emperor Frederick, in the imaginations of men destined to 
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lead later generations to a new German glory—that was a 
desire common to the whole of the nineteenth century. The 
Germans were taught by history that they had once ruled 
over Poles, Czechs, Slovenes, Hungarians ; that the Empire 
had lost the Netherlands, Burgundy, Switzerland, Lorraine, 
Alsace, even the north of Italy ; that the Germans had ex- 
pelled the Turks from Hungary and Serbia, and that they had 
succeeded in winning back from Sweden the rule over the 
Baltic Sea. The idea of a great German empire which should 
include all German-speaking peoples and, perhaps, in the 
interests of security several neighbouring peoples on the 
different frontiers—this pan-German idea was never for- 
gotten and persisted into modern times. And the transforma- 
tion of the old imperial universalism, a catholic, tolerant, 
in some ways pacifist and cosmopolitan universalism, into 
modern pan-Germanism with its nationalist, exclusive, aggres- 
sive and oppressive characteristics is one of the most curious 
developments in our intellectual history. 

II. Duatism. Dualism seems to be our destiny and is the 
cause of the most disastrous of German events. France 
became compact: one will, one administration, one civilisa- 
tion, one law. There were, indeed, many difficulties and 
drawbacks, but ultimately political unity was achieved. This 
was unknown in Germany. Vienna could boast of Prince 
Eugen, Maria Theresa, Metternich, Schwarzenberg ; Austria 
became more and more Europe en miniature, German and 
non-German, ruling different nationalities through the 
medium of German civilisation, educating, stripping and ill- 
treating them. The revolution of ’48 nearly destroyed the 
Kaiserstaat. The first outbreak of resolute “‘ nationalistic ” 
opposition would have made Hungary purely Hungarian, 
Venice and Milan Italian, Bohemia and Moravia Czechish 
and Slovakian, and German Austria, of course, a part of the 
great German Empire. 

Prussia’s assent was given in the face of all probability and 
in spite of certain very unfavourable factors—a striking proof 
against those popular doctrines of Geopolitik which tend to 
overestimate geographic and economic facts. The old 
Prussian duchy never belonged to the Holy Roman Empire 
or to the German Diet ; it was incorporated only in 1848 and 
excluded again immediately after the revolution. Prussia did 
not wish to be merged in Germany, to “ give her dark red 
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blood for a young German body.” The electors of Branden- 
burg knew very well why they had set foot outside the 
German Empire; they raised Prussia to the rank of a Euro- 
pean power, with more ambitions, perhaps, than material 
forces, yet capable through discipline and self-confidence of 
doing great things. Frederick the Great and Bismarck raised 
Prussia to a position equal to that of Austria. Already in 
1848 strong tendencies were working to expel Austria from 
Germany. The tragic biography of Radowitz shows how 
necessary that became. The only possible way, the alliance 
between Prussia and the democratic and liberal forces of the 
time, was not taken by Frederick William IV. The classic 
year of dualism was 1866, a terrible year of treachery, violence, 
hypocrisy and bloodshed which has been too readily forgotten, 
the very complement of the idealistic year 1848. 

IIT. Particutarism. German Particularism has com- 
plicated every national action, especially since the Thirty 
Years’ War. Sovereign rights were then conferred on eight 
electors, one hundred princes and fifty-one towns; we had 
knights, abbots, even villages of the Empire; this meant 
hopeless disintegration, for it implied not only the right to 
determine the religious confession of subjects but also the 
right to make alliances with foreign powers. The traditional 
alliances of the smaller German princes with France were 
now confirmed by international law. The House of Wittels- 
bach specialised in this policy, but it was also followed by 
that of Hohenzollern, Wettin and others. German history is 
not only the history of Austria and Prussia, it is the history 
of Bavaria, Wirttemburg, Saxony, Hanover, Baden, Hesse, 
Frankfort, Hamburg and others. In 1848 we had not one 
revolution but thirty revolutions, each one with some 
characteristically German feature and a good many “ par- 
ticular ” features born of innumerable and various interests, 
ambitions, antagonisms. A right conceded to Wirttemberg 
was immediately claimed by Baden, and Baden was obsessed 
by a feeling of rivalry towards Hesse-Darmstadt and Nassau. 
Bremen worked against Hamburg; Hanover and Saxony 
showed the most sincere friendship towards Austria merely 
because of their own fear of Prussia’s powerful neighbourhood. 

But we must also remember that German towns became 
once again the home of a free citizen life marked by self- 
respect, authority, material well-being and culture. Leipzig, 
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Nirnberg, Hamburg, Frankfort—here are the homes of the 
best German virtues: a sense of liberty, self-government, 
civic rights, productive political, social and intellectual 
powers. The system of self-government introduced in 
Prussian towns by our great Stein evolved even in the midst 
of the Prussian absolutism of the nineteenth century a genera- 
tion of councillors and mayors who progressed from the town 
hall to the ministry, from being heads of cities to heads of the 
state. In ’48 this type is current, and it recurs in the Bis- 
marckian Empire. The diplomatic service and the more 
representative ministerial posts were reserved for the 
aristocracy. For administration, for financial affairs, for 
commerce and industry, a new type of town gentry, of dis- 
tinguished administrators of civic affairs, proved to be 
necessary. Even after the revolution of 1918, Particularism 
remained a very important factor; no longer was the 


jealousy and rivalry between princes and princelets but | 


between “ Lander” and towns. We experienced a different 
form of Particularism. Bismarck gave Leipzig the Reichs- 
gericht, the Weimar Republic gave the Reichsfinanzhof to 
Munich, and the present government shows favour to Niirn- 
berg, Cologne, Kénigsberg. Particularism remained Ger- 
many’s affliction ; only a wise decentralisation could mitigate 
it. The old local attachment to soil, family, historical tradi- 
tion is to be considered as something extremely valuable ; 
but, unfortunately, the princedoms were never identical with 
such natural and social groups. And, finally, there is always 
great antagonism between the local powers and something 
which is above all boundaries, a visionary conception of a 
greater Germany, of a German universal and eternal mission. 

IV. Wertanscnauunc. Weltanschauung is a very typical 
German word, not to be translated exactly. Philosophy is 
something more and something less, something scholastic, a 
systematic and rational method of thinking. Weltanschauung 
may be defined as a semi-philosophical vision of the universe, 
an artistic or religious feeling, sometimes expressed in an 
intoxication of sublime words, a holy fire of passion, most 
attractive to its admirers but a disaster, a catastrophe for 
those people who do not share the vision and upon whom its 
implications are imposed. This fanaticism and dogmatism of 
philosophy in Germany was perhaps born of the schism of 
Reformation days. In no other country were Protestants and 
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Roman Catholics so equally matched. The corpus catholicorum 
and the corpus evangelicorum at the Diet of Ratisbon may 
be held to symbolise this dissension dividing the whole life 
of the nation. Innumerable quarrels over the problems of 
theology filled the days and the minds of clergy and laymen. 
These men were all educated to contention, to controversy, 
to a dogged adherence to their own point of view, to intoler- 
ance. Erasmus, the first noble apostle of a humane and fair 
attitude towards enemies, was no antidote to the domination 
of the dark and passionately suffering soul of Luther. In more 
enlightened times Lessing preached the noble gospel of toler- 
ance, but his preaching was not of much avail ; a truly liberal 
conception of life, an unbiassed and humanistic interpretation 
of history and of thought remained in Germany the privilege 
of the happy few. The influence of Kant was overshadowed 
by that of Hegel, Goethe by Schiller—Goethe was never really 
popular in Germany, he was for a long time a legend, a 
mystery, a curious prophet of aristocratic paganism. Schopen- 
hauer was superseded by Nietzsche, Ranke by Treitschke and 
H. S. Chamberlain. 

Time and time again one realises the triumph of a pas- 
sionate, subjective, excited and pretentious personality over 
the quiet, tempered, self-controlled, well-balanced, wise and 
just personality in political life. The striking development of 
our most noteworthy characteristic—a talent for philoso- 
phically inclined literature—derived directly from our pre- 
occupation with dialectic discussion in Reformation days. 
Germany has contributed more to philosophical studies than 
any other nation since the Greeks of ancient times. Our 
passion for philosophy influences deeply the whole of our 
political, legal and economic life; we cannot build a school 
or a bridge, we cannot make a law on divorce or capital 
punishment without an enormous expenditure of abstract 
thinking. It is our national malady, this ever-present, latent 
tendency towards theorising and system-building. All our 
struggles are intensified and embittered by it. We hate 
compromise—no moderate party has had much chance in our 
history : both centres of the Frankfort Parliament, which 
numbered amongst them those who were without any doubt 
the most distinguished and rational people of the time, the 
National Liberals, the later Progressive Liberals, and, in our 
own time, Stresemann’s party and the Democrats of the 
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Weimar Republic are cases in point. In England diplomatic 
and moderate men have succeeded, at least in the long run, 
but in Germany the majority have always preferred extremes 
and extremists, those who ruin and persecute their opponents, 
believing it imperative to be ruthless and bitter and some- 
times with grim humour despising humane feeling as senti- 
mentality. Metternich persecuted Liberals and Nationalists, 
Bismarck persecuted Catholics and Socialists. 

This fanatical conviction of the rightness of one’s own 
cause, with its inevitable consequence: the oppression of 
one’s opponent, regardless of fair play, is to be discovered 
first in our learned controversies and was in some measure 
an inheritance from ancient theological disputes. Well might 
poot Melancthon have complained of rabies theologorum! In 
England the fury of the fanatic cleric was transformed by the 
excellent school of the Parliamentary system into rational 
debating. In Germany that fury has poisoned the endeavours 
of students’ unions, of pamphlets and newspapers, of political 
parties, of social classes. In France and Italy one finds the 
driving impulse is an organic passion ; in our country we are 
handicapped by intellectual fanaticism and by philosophical 
excitement. - 

There have, of course, been protests against this spirit. The 
Weltbiirger of the eighteenth century protested against 
tyrants, the Nationalists and Liberals against Metternich, the 
lower middle classes against Bismarck and the capitalists. 
Absolutism was repudiated by a very vital and resolute 
democratic patriotism ; the tutelage of governors, ministers, 
landlords, country gentlemen was counteracted by the 
system of self-government and by the institution of the old 
Germanic free estates ; the exaggerated respect for militarism 
which impregnated the whole of civil life was strongly 
attacked by a very keen pacifism. All these counteracting 
movements, which had been growing in strength all through 
the nineteenth century, were themselves inclined to be dog- 
matic and resulted in a mass of theory. The antidote was the 
famous Realpolitik, a curious tautology and very typical of 
the political taste of the period following the failure of the 
revolution of ’48, a catchword coined in a pamphlet by von 
Rochau. An analogy in intellectual and artistic life is offered 
by the three great movements for freedom within the last 
hundred years ; early romanticism about the year 1800, the 
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Junge Deutschland group between 1830-40 and the naturalistic 
school of the ’eighties. The aims of these three groups of 
writers and artists were quite different, but they were moved 
by one common impulse which showed itself in a Bohemian 
independence, a repudiation of conventional morality, a 
genuine contempt for the old traditions of church, monarchy 
and bureaucracy which amounted at times to a kind of 
aristocratic anarchism. These ideas appeared intensely radical 
to the representatives of the old order, and thus radicalism 
increased in proportion as the pedantic hypocrisy of bureau- 
crats, policemen, schoolmasters and clergy grew more and 
more insupportable and ridiculous. 

The passion for philosophy has impeded the growth of every 
form of corporation in our country—guilds, societies, 
“estates ” and, finally, parliaments. At Frankfort it was 
stated after the first ten or eleven meetings in the Paulskirche 
that the mass of motions and amendments was already so 
enormous that three years of debate would be necessary to 
clear the ground. All representative bodies in Germany were 
harassed by differences which were not always and funda- 
mentally of a practical nature, and the end has been that they 
have become so unproductive, so stagnant, that reaction was 
inevitable. In former times this reaction was called absolu- 
tism, now it is known as dictatorship or leadership. I have not 
the slightest wish to justify absolutism of any kind; our 
parliaments, above all the Reichstag, achieved much valuable 
work ; but I wish to demonstrate once more that our typical 
vacillation from one extreme to another is a tendency which 
has been largely fostered by our love of abstract speculation. 

Veit VALENTIN. 


THE GERMANY OF CONTARINI FLEMING. 


HEN Disraeli’s novel Contarini Fleming was pub- 

lished, critics agreed in accentuating the “ German ”’ 

character of the work.* This idea is evoked by the 
type of the novel. In contrast to his first book Vivian Grey, 
which is written in the English or French style, full of intrigue 
and descriptions of society, he created in Contarint Fleming 
a work similar to the Bildungsroman portraying the develop- 
ment of a character. The Wilhelm-Meister themef of the 
formation of a poetic mind was the task which he had set him- 
self. In his preface of 1853, when a new edition of his novels 
was being prepared, he drew the reader’s attention to what 
he owed to Wilhelm Meister. An allusion in the novel itself 
had already hinted at this quite clearly. When Contarini, filled 
with a restless spirit of adventure, leaves his school and sets 
out on his wanderings, he falls into the company of a travelling 
theatre party. We distinctly recognise, in the two light- 
hearted actresses who take the boy under their care, the traits 
of Philine and Aurelie; and, to dispel all doubt that we are 
really in Wilhelm Meister’s company, he names one of their 
companions Friedrich and lets him pose as a count. Now, in 
Wilhelm Meister, Philine’s lover was a count and was called 
Friedrich. This likeness in name and station cannot be merely 
a coincidence, especially as the whole episode seems to be 
forced rather than natural. Was it perhaps a form of thanks 
to Goethe for what Disraeli believed had been a favourable 
judgment on Vivian Grey?t{ Did he perhaps wish to dis- 
pel the impression of the somewhat disrespectful manner in 
which he had treated the “‘ Baron von Goethe” in that 
novel ? 

The relationship to Goethe and to German literature is not 
confined to this allusion, however, nor to his making use of the 
Wilhelm-Meister theme in general. In reading Contarini 
Fleming, we are constantly reminded of scenes from German 


* For the opinions of Milman and Heine, see Monypenny, Life of Benjamin Disraeli, 
I, 190, 192; and Lytton Bulwer’s review in the New Monthly Magazine, 1832, where 
special attention is drawn to its connection with Wilhelm Meister. 

} For the influence of Wilhelm Meister on English literature, see Susanne Howe, 
Wilhelm Meister and bis English Kinsmen, New York, 1930; and Jean Marie Carré, 
Goethe en Angleterre, Paris, 1920. The latest and most complete list of works on the 
novelist Disraeli has been compiled by Hildegard Seikat, Die Romankunst Disraelis, 
Jena, 1930. 

ft See Monypenny, I, 176. 
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literature. Contarini, who, by his fantastic tales, becomes the 
ruler and leader of his schoolfellows, brings to our memory 
Goethe, as a boy, in Wahrheit und Dichtung, who charmed his 
comrades by his story-telling. Like Wilhelm Meister, Con- 
tarini, after his first visit to a theatre, carried away with him 
a never-to-be-forgotten impression which decisively influenced 
his artistic development. Borrowed, too, from the same 
source is the figure who, in decisive moments of Contarini’s life, 
turns up and gives him guiding rules of life in cryptic form. 
Schiller’s influence is to be found in another episode: like 
Friedrich Moor in the Robbers Contarini, tired of study and 
discipline and longing for a free and natural life, sets out with 
his companions for a lonely castle and becomes a “ noble- 
minded ” highwayman. 

This list* shows that this novel which has been considered 
Disraeli’s most personal work is in reality not simply auto- 
biographical. For in order to describe the formation of a 
poetic mind, Disraeli does not confine himself to his own ex- 
periences, but interweaves with them those of great and true 
poets. In the novel, Contarini’s father puts to his son the 
question: whether his poetic feeling was really “a creative 
faculty originating in a peculiar organisation,” or “‘ simply the 
consequence of a nervous susceptibility that is common to us 
all.” This may have been the problem to which Disraeli him- 
self was seeking a solution, and in order to solve it we find 
him comparing his own experiences with those of the German 
poets. 

The use he makes of German literature involves another 
interesting problem, however. Disraeli would not have men- 
tioned German literature so often had he not considered it an 
expression of the poetic in a particularly pure form, had he not 
especially appreciated the works of Goethe and Schiller. Such 
positive appreciation astonishes us in an author who, four 
years earlier, had written Vivian Grey, containing a full and 
rather unfriendly description of Germany. Of course, in 
Vivian Grey Disraeli is more interested in describing the 
political life than the intellectual, he delights in satirising the 
mediatised princes and their little principalities, but he also 


* As far as can be seen there exists no relatively complete list of this kind- the most 
complete seems to be Carré, p. 220. I should like to draw attention to the fact that all 
the above-named works—Wilhelm Meister, Wahrheit und Dichtung, Die Réuber—were 
translated into English before Contarini Fleming was written. 
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gives glimpses of the intellectual activity which show little 
interest or good will. To him German philosophy seems to be 
out of touch with reality, Kant and Fichte find no favour in 
his eyes, even in Goethe he discovers some defects, and in 
general German literature exhausts itself in a bad imitation of 
Scott. Sievert, the only intellectual whom he portrays in a 
somewhat sympathetic manner, renounces all his principles 
and convictions when offered an influential post under Metter- 
nich. These views expressed in Vivian Grey* seem to be in 
direct contrast to the attitude we observed in Contarint 
Fleming. When we find, in the later novel, Disraeli intro- 
ducing a typical German intellectual, a professor, who is 
made to exercise a valuable and beneficent influence on 
Contarini’s development, this contrast becomes still more 
distinct. The difference is so striking that we feel the need 
for studying this German episode of Contarin1 Fleming more 
closely in order to discover the reasons for his change of 
attitude. 

The episode occurs while Contarini was at the university. 
There he was first more interested in pleasure than in work, but 
once by chance he attended a lecture on philology which 
affected him so strongly that he entirely changed his mode of 
life, became absorbed in study, an almost too hardworking 
student, and, at the end of the term, received the University 
Gold Medal. It was a German professor who had given this 
important lecture, and we find a detailed description of this 
German lecturer’s appearance and personality : ‘‘ His abstrac- 
ted look, the massiveness of his skull, his large luminous eye, 
his long grey hair, his earnest and impassioned manner struck 
me.” On nearer acquaintance Contarini finds that this man, 
so vivid and powerful in dealing with his special subject, was 
shy and unpolished in social life: ‘‘ the meekest, the most 
modest and nervous being that ever trembled in society.” 
This scarcely seems to be the description of an individual— 
even to-day a non-German novelist would describe the 
average German professor as obsessed by his own scientific 
work and in that work vital, but in daily life helpless and 
sometimes almost ridiculous. The detailed account which 
Disraeli gives of the professor’s lecture seems to suggest, 


*See E. Heuer, “‘ Entstehungsgeschichte von Disraelis Erstlingsroman Vivian 
Grey,” Berliner Dissertation, 1925, for a full statement of Disraeli’s opinions on German 
literature as given in Vivian Grey. 
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however, that he may have intended not simply to portray a 
type, that he had someone in mind. He writes: 


He discoursed on that early portion of Grecian history which is 
entirely unknown. I was astonished at the fulness of his knowledge. 
That which to a common student appears but inexplicable or 
barren tradition, became, in his magical mould, a record teeming 
with deep knowledge and picturesque interest. Hordes, who 
hitherto were only dimly distinguished wandering over the deserts 
of antiquity, now figured as great nations, multiplying in beautiful 
cities, and moving in the grand and progressive march of civilisa- 
tion, and I listened to animated narratives of their creeds, their 
customs, their manners, their philosophy, and their arts. I was 
deeply impressed with this mystical creation of a critical spirit ; 
I was charmed with the blended profundity and imagination. I 
revelled in the sagacious audacity of his revolutionary theories. I 
yielded to the full spell of his archaic eloquence. The curtain was 
removed from the sacred shrine of antique ages, and an inspired 
prophet, ministering in the sanctuary, expounded the mysteries 
which had perplexed the imperfect intelligence of their remote 
posterity. 

Among the German classical scholars of the time Carl Otfried 
Miller was engaged in research into the little-known early 
period of Greek history and developed revolutionary theories 
which he had expressed in his work Geschichten der Hellen- 
ischen Stamme und Stddte, so that one who knows something 
of the German philological literature of the period will involun- 
tarily think of him in reading those lines. This idea that Muller 
was in Disraeli’s mind is confirmed when, in reading further, 
we are told that in his enthusiasm Contarini is led to making 
research into the history of the Dorians. For Miller had been 
the first to devote himself to a more exact study of the 
Dorians, and a part of his work which is published separately 
was entitled The Dortans.* 

Are we straying into speculative fields, or is there a sub- 
stantial foundation for this hypothesis ? Is it not possible that 
Disraeli was alluding to Miller, may he not have met him or 
at least have read his works? With regard to a personal 
acquaintance the possibility does exist. Miller spent some 
months in London in 1822, and from his letters} we know he 


* The title of the English translation runs: Ihe History and Antiquities of the Doric 
Race ; the principal title (Geschichten der Hellenischen Stamme und Stadte) was dropped 
on account of which the allusion becomes even clearer. 

+ C. O. Miller, Lebensbild in Briefen an seine Eltern, ed. O, and E. Kern, Berlin, 1908, 
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was especially in touch with the librarians of the British 
Museum whose society was also frequented by the elder 
d’Israeli. Or a connection may have been established by 
Ouseley, the English Persian-expert, who we know was in 
personal touch with Miller, and who had suggested to the 
elder d’Israeli his Persian novel Mejnoun and Leila. D’Israeli’s 
name, however, does not occur in Miiller’s letters so that this 
remains a mere supposition. It is practically certain, however, 
that Miiller’s works were not unknown to Disraeli. For in the 
same year that Disraeli wrote his Contarint Fleming an 
English translation of Miller’s Dorians appeared.* It is very 
probable that Disraeli, who already as a schoolboy had 
expressed his admiration for the German classical scholars 
Heyne and Herrmann, and who, about the time of Contarint 
Fleming, had made a journey to Greece, would read this 
masterpiece of well-known German philology as soon as it 
appeared. The coincidence of the publication of Miiller’s books 
in English and the allusions in Contarin1 Fleming, seems to 
make this a certainty. 

There would be no need to stress this literary allusion had 
we found it in Vivian Grey. For in his first novel Disraeli took 
pleasure in showing off his learning and erudition by making 
literary allusions. Contarint Fleming, however, is a more 
consciously composed and more disciplined work, the allusion 
to Miller is so veiled that even in his own time few readers 
would have noticed it, and still Miiller’s personality is so 
interesting and stimulating that this identity of the professor 
cannot be unimportant. 

Miller was one of the most brilliant figures of the German 
intellectual world of the last century. At the early age of 
twenty-one, as a result of the first volume of his Geschichten 
der Hellenischen Stamme und Stdadte, he was called to Géttingen 
to hold one of the most renowned classical chairs in Germany. 
There he soon became a leader of the younger philologues 
against the older, he was a pioneer of an historical and uni- 
versal method of study as opposed to the purely grammatical 


* With the above-mentioned title, published by John Murray, translated by Tufnell 
and George Cornwall Lewis. Lewis was a law student in London at the same time as 
Disraeli, he had a great knowledge of the Romance languages, and this may have been 
a source of mutual interest between Lewis and Disraeli, who had just been travelling 
in the Mediterranean. But I have not found out whether there was any acquaintance 


in their youth between these two men, who later in their lives became political 
opponents. 
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school. When he died in Athens, at the age of forty-four, 
he had succeeded in establishing his method of study, and the 
whole outlook of German philology was changed. The English 
historian of the Historiography of the Nineteenth Century called 
him the “Shelley of the modern Renaissance, the young 
Apollo in the historical Pantheon,” and perhaps no better 
description could be given of the vivid and artistic qualities of 
his books, which strike us even to-day in reading his works. 
On the writings of Boeckh and Niebuhr, who were Miiller’s 
contemporaries and, during his lifetime, equals in German 
philology, lies the dust of the last century, to-day they are 
only of interest for the historian, while Miiller’s works still 
have immense force and vitality. The latest German study of 
Greek development, Berve’s History of Greece, published in 
1932, treats Greek history as the history of tribes, as Miller 
does, and also by certain romantic traits shows this influence, 
as Berve himself gratefully admits. What a deep impression 
Miller must have made on his contemporaries, if his works 
have such a lasting effect. The similarity of the title of 
Ranke’s first work to that of Miiller’s masterpiece is not a 
thing of chance and may give some idea of the extent of the 
latter’s influence on his contemporaries. 

There is a certain fascination in being able to enlist also 
Disraeli among Miller’s admirers. It is Miller’s singular and 
original view of history, by which he became the founder of a 
new philological school and which made his works so attrac- 
tive and evoked this wave of enthusiasm. In Contarini 
Fleming Disraeli calls the German professor’s lecture “a 
mystical creation of a critical spirit,”’ and this seems to be an 
excellent characterisation of the two decisive elements in 
Miiller’s historical writings. Greek history to him was not a 
uniform and continuously progressive development, it was 
constituted and based on the co-operation and counteraction 
of the different Greek tribes whose character he considered as 
something constant and unchanging. Thus the history of the 
Greek tribes became his special study. He saw an expression 
of their tribal character quite as much in their myths and gods 
as in the difference in political institutions and customs. He 
explains, therefore, their political institutions through their 
religion and myths, and at the same time makes use of their 
political institutions to throw light upon the mythical world 
of thought. This conception of the immutability of the tribal 
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character is due to the romantic idea of the Volksgeist. He 
built up no philosophical system on this idea, but brought it 
into the service of exact critical scholarship and proved its 
usefulness. Miiller’s work can therefore claim to be the first to 
express the new romantic conception of history which, at that 
time, originated in Germany (Deutsche Historische Schule). 
Is it not significant that Disraeli expresses appreciation of a 
man whose works were of a new and unique character? Are 
these not proofs that there must have been some intellectual 
bond between the two, and that Miller’s romantic-historical 
conception made a lasting impression on the future conserva- 
tive statesman? Perhaps it would be worth while to examine 
these connecting links more closely,* but as this presupposes 
such an intimate knowledge of Disraeli’s mind we must con- 
tent ourselves with pointing out the connection. 

The episode of the German professor, however, is a further 
important proof of our contention that Disraeli shows a 
growing interest in the German intellectual world; the gap 
between Vivian Grey and Contarini Fleming in this respect is 
seen more clearly. When we place this result side by side with 
the general intellectual situation, it at once becomes obvious 
that this new outlook did not originate in Disraeli himself but 
was due to external influence. For between the appearance of 
Vivian Grey and the writing of Contarini Fleming Carlyle’s 
studies on German literature were published, and under the 
influence of Carlyle’s translation of Wilhelm Meister a new 
romantic wave in English literature began. These are the 
years in which a new conception of Germany was formed in the 
English mind; Germany was no longer necessarily a con- 
glomeration of little courts and small states, it was becoming 
the country of “‘ poets and thinkers.” Although Disraeli was 
not the one who led the way, our result seems to me neverthe- 
less of value, for nowhere perhaps can we find a better example 
of the change which had taken place in the English mind in 
respect to Germany than in the difference between the 
Germany of Vivian Grey and the Germany of Contarini 
Fleming. 

I. GinBerrt. 


* Monypenny, I, 380, writes, in his review of Disraeli’s Vindication, that “ Disraeli 
carried into his investigation of political problems the spirit of that pregnant historical 
method which, already triumphant in Germany, was in a subsequent generation to 
overthrow the pretensions of the dominant school of thinkers in England,” but he does 
not suggest that Disraeli had any acquaintance with the “ German Historical School.” 


DOUBLE-STARS. 
IR ARTHUR EDDINGTON says that “a star, spinning 


too fast or strained by the radiant heat imprisoned within 

it, may divide.” Double-stars of the heavens, so numerous 
that their proportion is at least one in three, are only one 
particular manifestation of what may be called Universal 
Division, and the world of thought, no less than the world of 
astronomy, provides its own examples. 

Some time ago, when writing to Mr. Walter de la Mare, I 
mentioned an acquaintance of mine who seems to have missed 
his true calling, and persistently struggles to master an alien 
medium of expression. He is not prompted to do this by 
necessity, for his needs are met by a daily routine to which one 
could not apply the terms “ vocation ” or “ calling,” for they 
are certainly not apparent in the results. His leisure hours of 
writing are really, of course, his truest working hours—and 
yet they, too, have largely been consumed by a misdirected 
energy. Now and then, almost it would appear by chance, so 
effortless seems the result, his pen catches fire and a bit 
of the real man is given to the world. Then self-consciousness 
rises again and the same pen is turned aside into strange 
byways. And Mr. de la Mare replied: ‘‘ What you say sug- 
gests that some minds are double-stars, a dark and a bright, 
in endless mutual encirclements one with another.” That 
sentence seems to me so significant that it has become both 
text and texture of this article. Its significance lies in the 
admission that there is never utter antagonism between the 
differences which go to make up a man’s mind. The dark and 
the bright are always travelling in “ mutual encirclements.” 
Some will ask which is the dark and which the bright star of 
these double-stars ? Who can say? Judgment is not always 
given truly by the artist himself. On the other hand, observers 
of the thing created may not have the same standard of values 
as he who creates. Sir Henry Newbolt no doubt was pleased 
to be congratulated by a certain judge on having become 
famous by his books, but he must have been not a little 
startled when the judge added : “ You think you are famous 
for your poems, and so you may be, but what has given you 
immortality is your work in the Law Digest—your ‘ Will,’ 
your ‘ Settlement,’ and the rest.” A surprising verdict not 
only for the author but for many of his readers. Judgment, 
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therefore, should not be given hastily, and should be influenced 
by such values as are not limited by personal interests or 
contemporary fashion. eects 

That duality or multiplicity is one of the distinguishing 
features of personality is obvious to any student of human 
nature. Some people are satisfied to acknowledge the phe- 
nomenon and to let it remain so. Life for them is quite 
happily compartmentalised. But whenever the whole man 
becomes actively purposive, in intellect, emotions and will, 
there is a tendency to unification of all his interests. Per- 
sonality constantly seeks for fulfilment and self-expression, 
and will not be baulked of this in the long run. 

Many examples spring to the mind of men who have fol- 
lowed more than one calling, or who have expressed them- 
selves in more than one medium. From Leonardo da Vinci, 
painter, mathematician, military engineer and inventor, and 
Michael Angelo, sculptor, painter, architect and poet, to such 
men as Sir William Herschel, studying the heavens by night 
and producing music by day, Sir Henry Taylor, administra- 
tive colonial reformer and poet-dramatist, and Lewis Carroll, 
the mathematician who wrote philosophical nonsense—they 
crowd the memory. In analysis these compound minds are 
really dual, being divided between the imaginative and the 
practical or constructive. 

Some men, not finding in one particular art that complete 
expression of wholeness for which the mind of man is for ever 
compelled to search, have tried to achieve their quest by 
following another art as an additional means of self-expres- 
sion ; others have sought to find the balance of complete self- 
satisfaction through contrasting occupations, such as art and 
business, poetry and politics—as did Spenser, whose time was 
mostly spent in doing Governmental work in Ireland, but 
who left the Faerie Queene as an immortal legacy to the world. 
Obstacles may hinder a man in one direction and help him in 
another, so there may be succession instead of simultaneity in 
the two directions, producing duality of aim. Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti found that poetry was not lucrative, so at one time 
of his life he worked far more seriously at painting. 

If the will and the imagination are both active but not 
completely unified, a man may seek compensation, whether as 
relief, balance, or attempt at integration, in following first 
one and then the other of the interests involved, though to 
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the world in general such a way of life may seem to be 
capricious. A. E. Russell, “in order to subdue his will,” 
became cashier in a haberdasher’s shop, only writing poetry 
at the week-ends or on holidays. The choice of a career has 
sometimes been decided by the advice of a friend. William 
Morris was persuaded by Rossetti to give up architecture 
and take to painting, for at that time Rossetti had become 
the slave of the brush, and declared that if a man had poetry 
in him he should paint it. Morris had probably considered 
that if a man had poetry in him it could be built in stone and 
wood—but he followed his friend. 

Another may long to express himself in a certain medium, 
only to be prevented by some inherent weakness. Watts said 
he was by nature a poet but without the gift of expressing 
himself in any form of words, and so worked all his life to 
express himself in colour. Yet again another may find himself 
in an environment unfavourable to the development of that 
side of him which he feels to be linked to eternal values, and 
so urgent does the call of these values become that he finds it 
necessary to follow his vocation as well as his career. Some- 
times these compound minds seem to be merely the result of 
chance circumstances. Mr. H. G. Wells acknowledges his 
indebtedness to “ a singularly facetious Destiny which seemed 
to delight in bowling me over in order to roll me through, 
kicking and struggling, to some new and quite unexpected 
opportunity.” Certainly, the boy who began life in a crockery 
shop, became a draper, and finally a journalist and author, 
would seem largely to be the puppet of chance. He adds that 
illness, an unsuccessful marriage, and an uncontrollable love 
affair all played their part in determining his career. 

But even in such cases chance would hardly seem to be a 
sufficient explanation. It is true that determinism is dead, or 
at all events discredited, and the freedom of character pur- 
suing self-fulfilment must be taken into consideration. Where- 
ever there is this freedom there is always divine possibility. 
And yet in reading history and biography there is found to 
emerge something which suggests the influence of pattern 
upon life, so that it becomes possible to classify and group 
these multiple personalities, and from such grouping reason- 
able conclusions may be drawn. In concluding this brief and 
necessarily incomplete survey of the field of mental multi- 
plicity two important groups may here be mentioned. 
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In reading biographies of great men one is struck by the 
frequency with which science and poetry come into partner- 
ship. One need only mention a few names at random : Henry 
Vaughan, Professor da C. Andrade, Goethe, Francis Darwin, 
Davy (of whom Coleridge said “ If Davy had not been the 
first Chemist, he would have been the first Poet of his age”), 
Keats, Sir Ronald Ross, and Robert Bridges. Hugo, Tennyson, 
Browning and Swinburne were all poets deeply interested in 
science. Indeed, if one were to judge of life by such examples, 
one would come to believe that science and poetry together 
made up the complete man, the man who in at-one-ment of 
thought had come to himself. Is this so? Science is a rational 
enquiry, poetry according to Professor Mackail is “ the 
highest expression of the truth of things.” Science is con- 
cerned with a description and explanation of special depart- 
ments under the limitations imposed by nature itself, and so 
can never become universal in its reach, while “‘ the beauty 
of art is the beauty that is born—born again, that is—of the 
mind,” says Hegel. Poetry is art, and all art is creation. To 
a certain extent poetry, like music, is its own language and 
meaning. It is far more than Plato’s copy of a copy. It is not 
only an imitation of reality, it carries within itself its own 
reality. As in music there can be no such thing as a Moonlight 
Sonata, for no Sonata, or indeed any combination of notes, 
can possibly resemble or translate moonlight, except in this 
remote manner that the combination of notes may produce 
in the listener a reaction which in some degree resembles the 
reaction produced by the combination of light and shadow 
and sky and stars which are held in the mind as the idea of 
“moonlight.” Or again, it may not. Things of the spirit 
cannot be interpreted fully in terms of intelligence or by 
material evidence ; nor is it desirable that they should be. 
So poetry, like all art, cannot be explained in terms of 
science. As a well-known scientist has said: ‘“‘ You can’t 
extract the square root of a sonnet.” The partnership of 
poetry and science, although valuable, is incomplete as an 
expression of the whole personality. 

A large number of multiple personalities appeared in the 
nineteenth century. Scott-James’ accusation that it was an 
age in which “ every artist excelled in his neighbour’s field, 
but left his own unploughed,” is not without foundation. 
Science had made rapid progress, and imagination and 
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morality were beginning to combine against this upstart, 
though later this antagonism was to become a partnership. 
One does not claim that the men of the Victorian era saw life 
steadily and saw it whole, but at all events it is clear that a 
vision of wholeness was growing, though it prompted men in 
various apparently eccentric ways. As Chesterton says, with 
exaggeration if with truth: “ Painters were trying to be 
novelists, and novelists trying to be historians, and musicians 
doing the work of schoolmasters, and sculptors doing the 
work of curates.” Men were arriving at wholeness by means 
of manifold self-expression. The nineteenth century gave us 
F. H. Bradley, whose idea of Spirit was “ the unity of the 
manifold in which the externality of the manifold has utterly 
ceased,” and it is one of the strange paradoxes of existence 
that the “ radiant heat imprisoned within ” should externalise 
itself in division before it takes those divided elements and 
proceeds to make a wholeness of them. As a sculptor, who 
deliberately breaks up the clay he has fashioned, so that each 
portion of it may pass through the process of being fired, and 
only after that is accomplished is he able to reconstruct the 
complete figure and present it to the world. The white light 
of eternal truth becomes broken and scattered when it 
touches human finitude, and remains so until its scattered 
elements are reassembled and focused. 

It is not surprising that the unity of poetry and philosophy 
was particularly noticeable in the nineteenth century. Goethe, 
Coleridge and Shelley may be mentioned as examples. Hegel 
had -tried to teach his century that art and ethics were in- 
separable, and indeed the difference between poetry and 
philosophy is merely the difference between vision and 
argument, in essence they are in harmony. Coleridge held 
that ‘‘ no man was ever yet a great poet, without being at the 
same time a profound philosopher,” and Robert Bridges spoke 
truly when he said: “ Pure Ethics is man’s moral beauty, 
and can no more be dissociated from Art than any other kind 
of beauty,” and again in speaking of Religion : “ We find the 
best expression of it in poetry.” D. H. Lawrence echoes the 
same truth in one of his letters: “‘ One has to be so terribly 
religious to be an artist.” “Intuition,” says Santayana, 
“when it thoroughly dominates animal experience, trans- 
mutes it into pure flame, and renders it religious or poetical, 
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which is what is commonly meant by spiritual.” “ Religious 
or poetical ”—a significant phrase. 

Science and poetry, then, are gradually finding in each other 
a necessary and complementary quality, and philosophy and 
poetry, as has been suggested, have for a long time been united 
in happy partnership. If “ two things which are equal to the 
same thing are equal to one another,” then it would seem 
possible for science and philosophy to find in poetry a com- 
mon language, a common road, a common goal. Is it not 
through the kindly office of poetry that these apparent 
opposites are to be brought into fuller harmony, poetry thus 
becoming the “ middle term of Reconciliation” of which Hegel 
speaks? Poetry—a Povesis, or creation, which is the expres- 
sion of a vision—is, like religion, dependent upon revelation. 
Sir Arthur Eddington reminds us that “as truly as the 
mystic, the scientist is following a light ”—it is the “ light 
that never was on land or sea.”” The poet, because his medium 
is that of words, is the voice of humanity, and thus becomes 
the natural resolving agent of all forms of division. So science 
must continually link up with philosophy and poetry, science 
supplying that which philosophy might overlook, and poetry 
with its radiance lighting the way for both, till those “* endless 
mutual encirclements ” mentioned by Mr. Walter de la Mare 
come to rest upon the unknown bourne of Reality and Truth. 

From all this we begin to see, however dimly, that there is 
an initial element called polarity at work in the universe, 
resolving all contentious contradictions into harmonious one- 
ness. Unity is confirmed rather than confuted by the many 
evidences of cleavage, strife and contention which influence 
alike the organism and the universe. Graham Wallas in The 
Art of Thought says that “the behaviour of the human 
organism tends towards integration, for otherwise the 
organism could not, as an organism, exist ; but its integration 
is not complete, because its parts possess in varying degree a 
force of their own,” implying inequality even where there is 
not actual division. So paradox is always at work. The law 
of gravitation is not disproved by the upward growth of trees. 
Gravitation is mastered by Life. Is not all creation, whether 
of nature or of art, the outcome of a relationship of contrary 
elements ? 

As with the Universe, so with the mind. Every man is at 
least two men, as I. A. Richards amusingly states: ‘“ Most 
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people in the same day are Bonaparte or Oblomov by turns. 
Before breakfast Diogenes, after dinner Petronius or Bishop 
Usher.” So it is important to remember, as Dr. Inge says, 
that “ the self of our immediate consciousness is not our whole 
or true self.” 

The happiest condition in which to meet life is that achieved 
by the man who has come to himself in fullness of at-one-ment. 
Strange things have happened to people who have come to 
themselves, and through them strange and significant things 
to the world around them. There was a fisherman once who 
came to himself and became a poet, and gave men the 
enlarged vision of a new heaven and a new earth. There was 
a tinker once who came to himself, and he who had been a 
pilgrim on England’s rough roads began to make his pil- 
grimage to the Celestial City. What this mysterious Self 
really is, this Self which can be divided, lost, found, surpassed, 
developed and transformed, remains wrapped in obscurity. 
Watts-Dunton says that in order to produce poetry the soul 
must for the time being have reached a state of freedom from 
self-consciousness, and surely this is the condition of any form 
of vision, in which man touches truth, if for but one brief 
moment, afterwards to return 

Back to this meadow of calamity, 

This uncongenial place, this human life. . 

To see if we will now at last be true 

To our own only true, deep buried selves, 

Being one with which we are one with the whole world. 

To sum up: Many personalities are dually or plurally 
active. Some are content to let it remain so, others seek 
further unification of personality and pursuit. But surely for 
all alike the vision of D. H. Lawrence is possible to achieve ? 
He dreamt of “‘ a great humanity, where the art was the final 
expression. ... And some would end in artistic utterance, and 
some wouldn’t. But each man would create the work of art, 
the living man, achieve that piece of supreme art, a man’s 
life.’ And he who seeks to create ‘“‘ that piece of supreme art, 
a man’s life,” will find in his own natural expressions of 
philosophy, poetry and science the secret of such a creation ; 
for personality only finds complete satisfaction in the full and 
undivided use of wisdom, vision and knowledge—a partner- 
ship which is a projection of the eternal partnership of Good- 


ness, Beauty and Truth. 
Lorna CoLLarD. 


THE PLACE -OF -RELIGION“IN 
EDUCATION, 


HE place of religion in the school life of this country is a 

subject which has been receiving increasing attention 

during recent years. Many thoughtful people who are 
concerned by the decline of organised religion consider that 
religious teaching in school might become a steadying influ- 
ence which would prevent a rapid and widespread drift 
towards secularism. No doubt they are right, yet the problem 
which troubles them cannot be solved merely by ensuring 
that good Scripture syllabuses are used and teachers more 
satisfactorily trained. The situation requires careful analysis. 
Why has the Christian Church lost ground ? What importance 
should we attach to inadequate religious teaching? Will the 
ground really be regained by more efficient and more devoted 
presentation of the traditional Christian faith? Questions 
such as these must be asked and answered if we are really 
concerned about the future place of the Christian religion in 
our common life. 

The situation we are discussing has not developed within 
a few short decades. The ebb and flow of spiritual life tends to 
obscure the general trend, but broadly speaking it is probably 
true to say that the modern movement towards a secular view 
of life had its beginnings in the period of the Renaissance 
and has gained steadily in momentum with the advance of 
modern science and the growth of industrial civilisation. To 
the European of the Middle Ages life had a religious frame- 
work. The temporal life of man was but an episode in the 
unfolding of a divine plan which began when God created the 
heavens and the earth in six days and it had its consummation 
for the souls of the righteous in the bliss of the Heavenly City. 
This divine plan formed an ever-present background to men’s 
daily life which no one could utterly ignore. 

From the period of the Renaissance we find human thought 
and interest taking a new direction. The humanism of the 
Greeks was reborn and attention was concentrated more and 
more on man and his world. The atmosphere of the age is 
reflected in the famous speech of Hamlet : 


What a piece of work is man! How noble in reason! How 
infinite in faculty! In form and moving, how express and admirable! 
In action, how like an angel! In apprehension, how like a god! 
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This early glow of pride in human capacity and achieve- 
ment has not been sustained throughout the three hundred 


and fifty years which followed, but the direction of interest 


has not changed. Human energy has been devoted more and 
more to exploration and exploitation of the natural world and 
the temporal life of man. In consequence the influences of 
modern life fill our days so largely with mundane interests 
that a real effort of will is needed to find time for the quiet 
reflection which feeds the life of the spirit. The world of 
space and time is constantly thrusting itself upon us and the 
unseen and eternal world of the spirit has become less and 
less real. Whether we profess religious faith or not we are all 
secularists to-day. 

Signs are not wanting that this preoccupation with mun- 
dane interests is producing its own reaction. The war and its 
consequences destroyed man’s confidence in his own powers 
and the blind nineteenth-century faith in material progress is 
shattered. ‘‘ Modern man has become uncertain in his auto- 
nomy,” as a recent continental writer has expressed it, and in 
consequence we have been passing through a period of critic- 
ism and uncertainty. “ A generation aware of its predicament 
is at hand,” says an American writer (Joseph Wood Krutch). 
“It has awakened to the fact that both the ends which its 
fathers proposed to themselves and the emotions from which 
they drew their strength seem irrelevant and remote.” But 
this predicament is not due solely to decay of interest in the 
spiritual world. Man’s conception of that world has been 
subjected to a long series of disintegrating shocks with the 
successive stages of scientific progress. The old religious 
framework of life, as men knew it in the Middle Ages, has 
gone and nothing has taken its place. In the Middle Ages 
religion dominated the whole realm of human thought. The 
teaching of the Christian Church provided a coherent world 
outlook, which was adequate to the knowledge and experience 
of medieval Europe. As scientific knowledge increased, this 
unified outlook became impossible and Christian thought was 
forced more and more into a defensive position until the 
struggle culminated in the nineteenth century in the dog- 
matic claim of science to be the sole avenue to truth and the 
true guide of human destiny. 

That phase, too, has passed but the real problem still 
remains, The average man has always expected certainty of 
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belief and assured moral guidance from religion. So long as the 
Church provided him with a coherent philosophy of life and 
conduct, all was well. But the growth of scientific knowledge 
has destroyed many of the old certainties and successive 
adjustments of Christian teaching have proved unsettling as 
well as confusing. The authority of the Bible has proved 
an ambiguous substitute for the authority of the Church 
and the individual has been left to find his way unaided 
through the confusing maze of modern thought. The old 
religious framework of life is gone and nothing has taken its 
lace. 
: There can be little doubt that much of the restlessness of 
our times and the disturbing prevalence of neurotic troubles 
is due at bottom to a craving for the old securities and satisfac- 
tions which religion used to provide. Evidence to this effect 
comes from so eminent a psychologist as Jung. In a recent 


book he has said : 


Among all my patients in the second half of life—that is to say, 
over thirty-five—there has not been one whose problem in the last 
resort was not that of finding a religious outlook on life. It is safe 
to say that everyone of them fell ill because he had lost that which 
the living religions of every age have given to their followers, and 
none of them has been really healed who did not regain his religious 
outlook. 


Evidence of a hunger for some person or cause which is 
sufficiently definite and sufficiently appealing to command 
allegiance and provide an outlet for religious emotion is to 
be found in the appeal of modern “ faiths ” like Communism 
and National Socialism. It may be seen also in the influence 
of religious movements which possess contagious enthusiasm 
and have definite, if limited, convictions. But religious en- 
thusiasm is not an adequate foundation for a lasting religious 
faith nor can movements whose horizons are limited by the 
bounds of space and time offer a permanent home for the 
human spirit. We are confronted to-day with a generation 
that wants a faith and does not know where to find it. That 
is the real dilemma of the modern mind. Men and women are 
starved spiritually by the concentration of human interest and 
energy on material concerns and the mechanism of living. 
Intellectually they are baffled by the task of reconciling 
religious faith with scientific knowledge, and traditional 
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Christian ethics with the practical problems of personal and 
social conduct which modern life forces upon them. 

If this sketchy presentation of the situation is even partially 
true it has a very important bearing on the teaching of religion. 
In the first place it must force us to ask ourselves more 
frankly than we commonly do, whether we have a faith to 
teach which is adequate to modern needs. There can be no 
doubt of the importance of religion in any scheme of educa- 
tion. Religion is too intimate and essential an element in 
personality to be ignored or carelessly treated. But can 
religious faith and scientific knowledge be reconciled? Is a 
genuinely Christian outlook on life possible for the modern 
man? 

The answer depends on what we mean by religious faith. 
Modernism is somewhat in disrepute nowadays in religious 
circles, and religious life is running more strongly in con- 
servative channels. There are good and bad reasons for this 
reaction. Modernism has sometimes seemed ready to throw 
overboard treasures of religious truth whose significance is 
guaranteed by the experience of generations in the interests 
of an arid rationalism. But conservatism passes over rather 
easily into reactionary dogmatism. Dogmatism offers a com- 
fortable refuge from the intellectual and spiritual tension of 
the modern dilemma, but it bears the mark of psychological 
and spiritual immaturity and it offers no lasting solution. It is 
a self-centred refusal to face reality, a demand that God 
Himself and the universe He has made shall conform to our 
untutored desires and childish imaginings. It is a form of 
irreligion. 

Mr. Middleton Murry in an article on religion once wrote : 


When we stand naked and alone, with the vast universe over 
against us, then is the beginning of religion. The knowledge that 
we do stand thus alone, with nothing but a frail imagination to 
shield us from the immensities—that knowledge, corroding and 
cauterising our secret souls, is religion.” 


Substantially the same truth is expressed more positively in 
the well-known words of Professor Whitehead : 


Religion is what the individual does with his own solitariness. 
It runs through three stages, if it evolves to its final satisfaction. 
It is the transition from God the void to God the enemy and from 
God the enemy to God the companion. 
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If we have never known God the void because we have been 
afraid to face that last utter loneliness of the human soul, 
then we can never truly know God the companion. Dogmatic 
adherence to the old “ certainties ” not only offers no pros- 
pect of a religious faith which can be reconciled with science— 
it offers no hope of a truly spiritual faith at all. 

For those who are troubled by intellectual doubts the real 
solution lies in quite the opposite direction. It is open to 
those who are prepared to forsake all certainties and say with 
Job: “ Though God slay me, yet will I trust Him.” It may 
cost real agony of mind and loneliness of soul, but it is the 
only way forward to a mature religious faith. Such an atti- 
tude is similar to that of the scientist. Science is an adventure 
of the human mind seeking knowledge in a universe that is 
largely unknown. Religion is a comparable adventure. It is 
an age-long quest of the human spirit—a quest for the 
hidden reality at the heart of life. The scientist makes his 
venture in the faith that the universe is knowable. The 
quest of the religious man rests on the faith that God is 
and that “ He is a rewarder of them that diligently seek 
after Him.” 

The real choice for the modern man is not between 
conservative dogmatism and rationalistic modernism, but 
between a mature and an immature religious faith. Both dog- 
matism and extreme modernism suffer from the same funda- 
mental error. They over-emphasise the intellectual element 
in religion. Religion can offer no intellectual certainty. It 
can no longer provide the unified outlook on life which 
characterised the medieval period. It must leave to science 
the undisputed right of judgment in all matters of fact which 
properly fall within her province. Of course religion has its 
intellectual aspect. The affirmations of experience must be 
expressed in intellectual terms. Such efforts of interpretation 
must use the intellectual language of the age, but they can be 
nothing more than a fumbling effort to explain the inexplic- 
able, to comprehend the incomprehensible. Man’s doctrine 
of God can and must change with changing knowledge, but 
the spiritual vision of God grows richer and truer for all those 
who honestly and fearlessly follow the religious way of life. 
The real need of our times is not intellectual but spiritual. 
It is the need for a truly spiritual faith which will refuse to 
cling to any particular beliefs through fear or a desire for 
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comfort or security—a faith that is prepared for change and 
growth even at the cost of suffering. 

One important cause of the present drift from organised 
religion undoubtedly lies in inadequate religious teaching. 
In an age when scientific knowledge is diffused more widely 
than ever before and the spirit of inquiry and criticism is 
active, only a small minority of individuals have had religious 
teaching beyond the Sunday school level. Many have drifted 
out of touch with religion altogether ; some have retained a 
more or less conventional and sentimental allegiance to the 
Church ; a few have clung firmly to the old beliefs and a very 
few have won a way through for themselves to a satisfying 
religious outlook. Sentiment and tradition are steadily losing 
their power : a generation is growing up that wants a religion 
but does not know where to find it because Christianity as 
they know it seems to most of them effete and meaningless. 

If religion is to have any real place in school life to-day this 
whole situation must be honestly faced. The needs of our time 
cannot be met by providing a place in the time-table for 
Scripture teaching. If the note of reality is present the teacher 
of Scripture in the upper and middle school will inevitably be 
faced with questions of doctrine and with the most fundamen- 
tal questions of philosophy. Religious education to-day must 
involve helping boys and girls to find a satisfying Christian 
philosophy of life or at least convincing them that it is possible 
to find one. That task is not primarily an intellectual one. 
Only the ablest boys and girls will really want to do much 
serious reading or thinking. The teacher who will help most 
will be the one who obviously combines genuine religious 
belief and spiritual conviction with a readiness to face every 
fact and every difficulty fearlessly and honestly—the teacher 
who has himself attained to a truly mature religious faith. 
Thus the question: ‘“‘ Have we a faith adequate to modern 
needs? ” defines itself more clearly. It does not bear primarily 
on our intellectual grasp of Christianity. The real question is : 
“Ts our Christian faith merely a way of escape from reality, 
our method of evading the problem of human destiny, or is it 
amature spiritual faith? Is the strength of our religious con- 
victions a measure of our fear of losing them or of the depth 
and maturity of our religious life ? ” 

Normally the intellectual aspect of religion should probably 
be the school’s main concern. It should be the business of the 
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teacher of religion to help the child’s mind to grow in matters 
of religion in harmony with the general growth of knowledge 
and experience. In this way the school can help boys and 
girls to enter gradually into a deeper and more adequate 
intellectual understanding and spiritual apprehension of the 
religious tradition in which they have been nurtured. The 
special circumstances of our time make an adequate pro- 
vision for intellectual understanding of Christianity especially 
important. “~~ 

But the intellectual aspect of the situation is by no means 
the most serious one. Concentration of human interest and 
energy on material things and the disintegration of the old 
religious certainties have made the spiritual world less and 
less real. Consciously or unconsciously the modern man has 
evaded or ignored the central issues of human destiny. There 
are few people in our generation whose lives are lived in the 
setting of eternity. We are all secularists to-day. The deepest 
problem of our age and the root cause of our social failure 
lies in the consequent absence of direction and purpose in 
human living. There is a deep psychological wisdom as well 
as spiritual truth in the words of St. Augustine: ‘‘ Thou hast 
made us for Thyself and our hearts are restless until they find 
rest in Thee.”? Man no longer finds his rest in God because the 
life of the soul is atrophied and the vision of God has grown 
dim. 

The responsibility of the school is thereby enormously 
increased. The school community of to-day reflects the secular 
trend of modern times. The school is dealing increasingly 
with a generation of boys and girls for whom the Christian 
tradition is a negligible factor in their early training. That 
does not necessarily mean that the religious feelings of boys 
and girls are weaker. But it does mean that these religious 
feelings have been quite undirected. Moreover the school has 
to counteract the secular influences of modern civilisation 
which constantly threaten to stifle the spiritual interests of 
man. The teacher of religion must therefore seek to deepen 
and direct the religious interests of boys and girls, and must 
help to strengthen their apprehension of the spiritual world. 

The current interest in school worship is a healthy sign from 
this point of view. But opportunities for awakening spiritual 
interests are obviously not confined to school prayers nor to 
the Scripture period. Religion cannot be divorced from any 
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aspect of the common life or teaching of the school. Litera- 
ture, history, science, music and art and the personal relation- 
ships of school life are all avenues of approach to the spiritual 
world. Religion can have no true place in education at all 
unless it permeates the whole of it. The specific needs of our 
age in particular can never be met within the confines of the 
Scripture lesson. Unless we can help boys and girls to find 
God in the whole of life they will never truly find Him at all. 

The true function of religious education in school life should 
therefore be to help boys and girls to find eternal significance 
in the temporal world. It should impose no rigid dogma nor 
any ready-made code of morals for the individual or for society. 
Our own generation and future generations are being called 
to explore new ways in matters of belief and conduct. Religi- 
ous education must obviously offer'the necessary guidance and 
help : the intellectual aspect of religious teaching needs to be 
greatly strengthened. But the greatest need of our age is 
spiritual not intellectual. The supreme task of the teacher of 
religion is to help boys and girls to penetrate beyond the 
perplexities of modern knowledge and the distractions of 
modern life and come face to face with the Eternal God the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

James W. D. Suir. 


WE AND OUR HOME. 


N the course of the last fifteen years it is quite clear, 

although the fact is unrecognised by very many people, 

that a complete change in our whole way of living has taken 
place. In the first instance, on the purely outward side. That 
large percentage of the middle classes who before the war lived 
in houses of seven to twelve rooms are now occupying subur- 
ban “villas” of three bedrooms, or flats of from two to five 
rooms. This extremely interesting process, which is pursuing 
a similar course over the whole of Europe, is due to a number 
of causes. The change in the economic situation, alterations 
in the social structure with resultant lack of domestic servants, 
reduction in the number of children, the ever-growing 
mechanisation and at the same time simplification of the 
household routine—all this is a matter of everyday knowledge 
to us all. What is, however, often overlooked is our totally 
changed attitude to living and, consequently, to the house 
itself. 

The well-known remark of the Paris architect, Le Corbusier, 
in which he referred to the house as a “ machine to live in,” 
has done a great deal of harm. It has presented the opponents 
of the new trend in architecture with an easy and trite 
argument for contrasting the traditional ‘ individual ” and 
“* oh-so-cosy ” homeliness with the ‘‘ cold, mechanical stan- 
dardisation ”’ of the new style. “ Living-machines ” apart, our 
conception of our houses is to-day essentially changed. In 
appraising it now we start from ourselves, our own hygienic 
requirements—quite different from those of the last genera- 
tion—changed social customs with their greater freedom and 
unconventionality in our social relations, and turning away 
from the mere keeping up of appearances. While at the end 
of the last and the beginning of our century the architect 
started from the facade in planning a house, that is to say 
began by deciding whether it should be in the Tudor style or 
the Georgian, whether it should wear an early-medieval mask 
or whether it should be a combination of all the three styles, 
to-day the process is exactly the reverse. The first considera- 
tion is given to the people who are to live in the house, to their 
economic needs and limitations. Man has become once more 
the measure of things: he is not to be forced to fit his life 
into the space provided for it, but the space—that is to say, 
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the house or the flat—has to form a compact but elastic 
framework, in which he can work out his own individual way 
of life. 

The functions of the household have from the earliest times 
always been essentially the same : sleeping, cleaning, cooking, 
eating, and—living. Only, the emphasis is always shifting 
from one to the other. The kitchen has to-day shrunk to less 
than half its former dimensions. On the other hand the tiny 
washing vessels of the eighteenth century have expanded into 
the bath. And what has happened to the “ best rooms” ? 
The house is now made to the measure of those who live in it 
continually, and the things in it are used not merely on festive 
occasions but on 365 days in the year. This is indeed made 
necessary by the reduced number of the rooms. We therefore 
require that the available space shall not unduly hem us in, 
that it shall be adaptable and easily transformed at short 
notice, that it shall not impose itself upon us, but shall form 
a neutral background for our daily life. 

The fact that one room in these days has to take the place 
of several has involved other and not less important matters. 
The question of interior equipment is of greater importance 
to-day than ever before. The late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries coquetted with the Orient, played with 
Japanese lacquer trinket-boxes, silk kimonos and paper fans, 
and filled full to bursting the already stuffy and overcrowded 
rooms. On the other hand, however, they overlooked com- 
pletely the most important lesson to be learned from Japan 
by Western nations—the gift of “‘ omission,” of concentration 
on the necessary, of the right relation of each single object to 
the whole space. It is true that this is with them often carried 
to extremes which would be impossible for us; and as one 
single coloured paper lantern on the Japanese stage represents 
a hostelry, so the Japanese in wise renunciation loves to place 
a single flowering cherry branch in his airy, empty rooms, 
which to Western eyes sometimes have an air of unreality. 

Furniture, as we all know, can be of two kinds: movable 
and immovable. One must not forget in this connection that 
built-in furniture is not a discovery of our own times—in old 
country houses it has long been in successful use. But to-day 
it is more definitely a part of the architecture of the rooms, 
and attempts to keep the cubic shape of the rooms as far as 
possible unbroken. Movable furniture, on the other hand, can 
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and should express the modern ideas of form. This is decisive, 
and here there can be no compromise. The conception of 
modern form has lately acquired a disagreeable flavour. Once 
the slogan of the small and courageous group which dared to 
break away from the crushing burden of tradition, it has 
to-day sunk to the level of an ingredient in the lurid 
advertisements of pushing furniture dealers, and for the 
uninitiated it is truly difficult to disentangle the modern 
from the modernistic. 

Steel furniture has in this way become a synonym for 
modernity, and yet steel furniture can often be so hopelessly 
old-fashioned, in the worst sense of the word, and a piece of 
mahogany from the times of our grandfathers can be modern 
in feeling, that is, suitable to our time. Actually it is not of 
great consequence whether a table has four legs or only one, 
whether an armchair is covered with leather or with any other 
material. In either case it must be beautiful and completely 
fulfil the purpose for which it was created. And then furniture 
must, so to speak, “‘ behave decently.” Often it stands there 
as if, like badly brought-up young people, it wanted to draw 
everyone’s attention to itseli—‘ just look at me, how smart 
and interesting I am!” And if one does actually look more 
closely, one gets quite a shock, simply from the obtrusive wood 
grain and unrestful lines. 

The wonderful development of technique in our time has 
put into our hands the means of producing relatively cheaply 
such objects as we need to-day, solidly built, simple and well- 
proportioned. The abundance of different kinds of wood 
which the use of veneers places at our disposal, with all their 
variety of colour, pattern, weight, substance and so on, 
makes it possible at the same time to avoid monotony. But 
monotony and standardisation are not synonymous. The 
latter is a problem which we all in these days have to tackle 
in a greater or lesser degree. The process of mechanisation is 
ceaselessly advancing and taking possession of ever new realms 
of industry. We can adopt whatever attitude we like to the 
matter—it is a fact with which one must reckon not only 
to-day but also for as far as one can see into the future. The 
time of the machine wreckers is finally past. 

And what could be more significant of the present position 
of things than the great Exhibition at Burlington House, 
which took place in the early spring? It was the solemn 
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entrance of mass-production goods into the decorous rooms 
of the Royal Academy, so steeped in reverence for the things 
made with hands—the unique results of individual craftsman- 
ship. This Exhibition signified much more than a representa- 
tive display of the achievements of British industry and of 
the British designers who work in its service. It was an act 
of reconciliation between art and the machine, which for a 
century have stood in sharp opposition one to another. 

Standardisation does not stand for dead level monotony. 
It sets a quite definite task, and presupposes the most careful 
study in all respects and the working out of the best possible 
methods for its fulfilment. As probably in the whole of Eng- 
land there are no two families which are completely alike in 
numbers, age, social position, habits, tastes, size of rooms 
they occupy, etc., there is no danger that the interior 
equipment of our houses, brought together from among the 
numerous standardised articles available, will be in the 
least monotonous. This reproach can with more justice be 
levelled at the “ Complete suites of furniture.” Their over- 
rich ornamentation cannot disguise the emptiness and sad 
lack of imagination, and instead of their stiff, rigidly laid 
down and symmetrical placing in our rooms, we have to-day 
the free, light and easily adaptable combination of the 
different furniture units. 

As the decorative fuaction of furniture is now subordinated 
to the consideration of usefulness, exactness, careful work and 
cheapness, it is not to handicraft, but to the machine that we 
must look for its production. And it is really a crime to com- 
pel the machine, instead of this, to turn out badly made, 
cheap-looking and not durable copies of Jacobean tables or 
Queen Anne armchairs, which themselves owed all their 
beauty to the fact that they were made by hand. 

It is, however, not true that the new generation has no 
respect for tradition. On the contrary, it is reverence for the 
past which prevents them from continually plagiarising it. 
For it is plagiarism to copy the forms of the past, admirably 
suited to its time, and once full of vitality, but to-day only 
the expression of a bygone taste, and with the effect, in our 
generation, of museum pieces ; and it is plagiarism to repre- 
sent the results as products of our own day. 

The modern standpoint is based on the wish to be sur- 
rounded with such things as really stand in some relation to 
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ourselves. One wants to feel at home, and not at a masquer- 
ade ball. The huge, richly carved tables of the seventeenth 
century, even on a reduced scale, are not suitable for our 
rooms. The thousand candles illuminated most effectively the 
gay company at the Court of Louis XIV at Versailles, but this 
is no excuse for imitating candlelight with the help of electric 
bulbs. We have full understanding for the heavy grandeur 
of the Stuart furniture, we love the cool elegance of the Adam 
tables and the gracious intimacy of Sheraton writing-desks. 
We know very well that we owe all our “ wisdom,” our 
artistic powers, to the countless generations who have lived 
before us. But it would be false sentimentality for us devoutly 
to take over their productions and imitate them uncritically, 
and so renounce our right to seek and find an expression of 
our own ideals. 

The most vigorous generations and those specially rich in 
artistic vitality have never hesitated to push on one side, or 
into museums—according to temperament—all the art forms 
they have regarded as out of date, and thus to make room for 
those more adequate to express the new spirit of the time. 
Why should we, equipped with richer experience, have less 
courage to feel our way along new and untried paths? 
English masters in particular have always had a fine feeling 
for the quality of wood, and have known how to hold the 
balance in ornament. Our present-day modern furniture, in 
its clear simplicity, austere beauty and its honest determina- 
tion not to be anything but itself, is a link, if often an un- 
conscious one, with this high tradition. 

William Morris once said : “ Do not have anything in your 
house which you do not either know to be useful or believe to 
be beautiful.” Beauty and usefulness are certainly in two 
different categories, and one cannot take the place of the 
other, but may it not be that their blending, a sign of ripeness 
in creative art and a new and perfect unfolding of creative 
strength, may prove to be the distinctive idea of our own 
time ? 


L. N. Yaxosson. 


— 
——$ $$ 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


MasarRYK AND CzZECHO SLOVAKIA. 


HOMAS GARRIGUE MASARYK resigned the Presi- 
dency of the Czechoslovak Republic on December 14th. 
He will be eighty-six next March. He will continue to 
live in Lany Castle, and his advice will still be available to 
his Czechoslovakia. One does not think of Masaryk except 
as the maker of Czechoslovakia, nor of Czechoslovakia except 
as the work of Masaryk. In human history there are few 
stories to compare with that of Masaryk’s life and work. The 
essential details of what he has done are known to millions of 
people in every country on earth. He is one of the great men. 
As he gives up his formal office, the whole world respectfully, 
affectionately, salutes him. He urged his people to appoint 
as his successor his old friend and colleague, Dr. Benesh, 
almost equally well known as Masaryk’s pupil. The election 
had not taken place when these lines were written. 


IncoRRIGIBLE EUROPE. 


Except to those, and there were many, whose emotions 
became deeply engaged on the one side or the other, the year 
1935 afforded one more argument in support of those who 
believe that the problem of Europe is insoluble. The year 
1934 had been bad enough ; but it ended unexpectedly well. 
Memories are short, and European crises abound. At the 
beginning of 1934 men seriously talked of European war as 
an imminent possibility. Germany had given notice of 
secession from the League of Nations (October 14th, 1933) ; 
Russia had repudiated any intention of joining the League 
(December 5th, 1933); Italy had passed a Fascist Grand 
Council resolution (also December 5th, 1933) of her intention 
to secede from the League unless the Covenant were radically 
remodelled. When the year 1934 began the League of Nations 
seemed to be irretrievably moribund. Germany seemed to be 
heading for war. France, the Little Entente countries, Russia 
and at that time even Poland hardly tried to conceal their 
fear of Germany. On July 25th, 1934, Herr Dollfuss was 
murdered. On October gth of that year M. Barthou and 
King Alexander of Jugoslavia were murdered. The Austrian 
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problem also seemed insoluble. But suddenly in the last two 
months of 1934 the sky cleared. The Saar plebiscite passed 
off in peace, as a result of good work done at Geneva, where 
France, Italy and Great Britain had staged a scene of almost 
competitive good will. M. Laval left Paris for Rome on 
January 3rd, 1935, to attempt what had been denied to 
M. Barthou; and that was the first occasion since the war 
on which Franco-Italian relations had been harmonious 
enough to enable a French Foreign Minister officially to visit 
Rome. Within three days of his reaching Rome the Pact of 
Rome was signed (January 7th, 1935). It constituted a far- 
reaching basis of Franco-Italian co-operation in the interests 
of European peace. One of its provisions—later to be invested 
with a depressing irony—was that Article 13 of the Treaty of 
London of 1915 should be fulfilled by frontier rectifications 
for Italy in Eritrea and Libya. 

The psychological effect of the Rome Pact was such that a 
more general possibility of a European understanding, em- 
bracing Germany, was promptly canvassed. Sir John Simon 
took the initiative in sounding Berlin. On January 3iIst, 
1935, a French delegation, headed by M. Flandin, Prime 
Minister, and M. Laval, Foreign Minister, arrived in London 
to discuss nothing less ambitious than a new attempt at the 
safeguarding of European security by juridical sanction. The 
main obstacle (in its turn destined to prove ironical) was the 
difficulty of inducing any British Government to commit 
itself to any precise sanction. Indeed, could irony go further 
than it has gone in 1935? The text of an actual agreement 
was published on February 3rd, 1935. It expressed an Anglo- 
French “ hope that the encouraging progress thus achieved 
may now be continued by means of the direct and effective 
co-operation of Germany.” Sir John Simon explained, in an 
address broadcast on February 3rd, that what in particular 
was contemplated was that the Western European Powers 
should guarantee each other against air attack, by a sort of 
Locarno agreement for mutual assistance. Germany was 
arming rapidly. The hope grew almost equally rapidly that 
the danger of war might be arrested. On February 6th Herr 
Hitler cancelled all the engagements he had made for the 
following ten days in order to consider the London proposal. 
Belgium accepted it (February 12th). Italy accepted it “ in 
principle” (February roth). Germany then suggested a 
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separate Anglo-German discussion (February 14th). It was 
therefore arranged that Sir John Simon should visit Berlin to 
discuss it, not, however, before the principle was agreed that 
the London proposals should be considered, not severally, but 
as a whole. There resulted something like a boom in diplo- 
matic optimism. 

Suddenly the old suspicions reasserted themselves. On 
March 4th a British White Paper (Cmd. 4827) was published 
“Relating to Defence.” It announced the British Govern- 
ment’s decision to rearm, conformably with the general 
process of rearmament then rampant. Sir John’s visit to 
Berlin, which had been arranged for March 7th, was post 

oned, Herr Hitler having promptly developed, to that end, 
a “slight cold.” The White Paper had been deliberately 
published before Sir John’s visit to Berlin so that the inter- 
view should take place without any fear of Germany’s mis- 
understanding Britain’s policy. Germany in the event so 
completely misunderstood it that on March 16th Herr Hitler 
issued his now famous edict repudiating the military part 
(Part V) of the Treaty of Versailles. He thereby precipitated 
one of the worst of the recurring European crises, which 
directly led to the formation of what at the time was known 
by the somewhat bellicose name of the ‘ Stresa front.” At 
Stresa on April 14th an agreement was reached for the hardly 
disguised purpose of uniting the British, French, Italian, 
Little Entente, Polish, and Russian Governments against the 
hypothesis of German aggression in Europe. Only two days 
later (April 16th) the Council of the League of Nations duly 
translated the Stresa decisions by formally arraigning Ger- 
many on the score of her unilateral repudiation of the 
treaty. A committee was set up “to propose measures to 
render the Covenant more effective in the organisation of 
collective security.”” We witnessed the odd spectacle of Sir 
John Simon, M. Laval and Baron Aloisi collectively, unitedly, 
enthusiastically supporting that resolution. 

But the diplomatic sky in Europe changes with bewildering 
rapidity. At the beginning of June—it was on June 2nd, only 
six weeks after the passing of the “ Stresa” resolution at 
Geneva—a German naval delegation arrived in London. On 
June 18th the now famous Anglo-German naval agreement 
was concluded. During the course of the conference Sir 
Samuel Hoare supplanted Sir John Simon as British Foreign 
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Secretary. French opinion was outraged by that agreement. 
The “ Stresa front? was smashed. Signor Mussolini aban- 
doned himself to the preparation of his campaign in Ethiopia. 
Throughout the summer European thought was progressively 
diverted from the problem of Germany to the problem of 
Italy. By the early autumn Italy’s adventure in Ethiopia 
had become a raging whirlwind of general controversy. From 
October 3rd, when Italian aircraft started the war by bombing 
Adigrat and Adowa, to December 8th, when Sir Samuel 
Hoare and M. Laval agreed on a proposal for ending the war, 
the diplomatic temperature remained at a feverish level. 
When the fact of an Anglo-French proposal became known on 
December gth, that temperature, especially in Great Britain, 
was such that no thermometer could have measured it. 


Tue Ancio-FRENCH PROPOSAL. 


The first post-election pronouncement on the Government’s 
foreign policy was made by Sir Samuel Hoare in the House of 
Commons on December 5th. Before the election his emphasis 
had been on Britain’s resolve to take part in collective League 
resistance to all acts of unprovoked aggression, the emphasis 
being clearly and regularly directed to the implications of the 
word “collective.” When he spoke on December 5th, as 
there is now reason to believe, the principles of the later 
Anglo-French proposal had already been settled. What he 
said on December 5th therefore is all the more important to 
an understanding of his own part init. He said: “I regard 
the whole basis of the League as collective action. Isolated 
action might be not only foolish and dangerous to the country 
that takes it, but actually injurious to the League itself, the 
basis of the League being that all members should share in the 
responsibilities and in the risks.”” He then recalled the twofold 
nature of the policy pursued at Geneva. His words, having 
regard to the charges later made against himself and the 
Government, ought in fairness to him to be remembered. He 
said: “ All that I need do is to take up the story from the 
point at which it was left when the last Parliament came to 
an end. Since then we have consistently and steadily followed 
the double line that has time after time been approved by the 
League and by this House. On the one hand we have taken 
our full part in collective action under the Covenant, and on 
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the other hand we have continued our efforts for a peaceful 
settlement. When my Right Hon. friend the Minister for 
League of Nations Affairs and I attended the last meeting at 
Geneva towards the end of October it was clear to us that 
the League was solidly behind this two-fold programme. With 
scarcely an exception the member States showed themselves 
ready to take their share in collective economic action, even 
though that share meant loss and sacrifice to many of them. 
Nor was the agreement among them less remarkable when 
they gave a particular blessing to the efforts that France and 
we were making to find the basis of a peaceful settlement. 
Not a suggestion was made that France and we were going 
behind the back of the League. Indeed, it was obvious to 
anyone who was present at the meeting that the other States 
were most anxious that we should continue to take on their 
behalf this initiative for peace. Nothing could have been 
clearer than that the members of the League wished us to 
take this action: and nothing could have been made clearer 
by France and ourselves than that we were working within 
the framework of the League, and wished at the earliest 
possible moment to share our special responsibility with the 
other members of the League; and that proposals which 
might emerge from present or future discussions must be 
acceptable to the three parties to the dispute, the League, 
Italy, and Abyssinia.” 

He went on there and then to make his appeal for peace, 
speaking, as he was, three days before he reached his agree- 
ment with M. Laval. “It may be (he said) that we are 
engaged upon a hopeless task. It may be that it is impossible 
to reconcile the divergent aims of Italy, Abyssinia and the 
League. It may be that the atmosphere is so heated that the 
voice of reason cannot make itself heard. None the less, the 
French and we intend not only to go on trying but to redouble 
our efforts during the short period of time that is still open 
before the Geneva meeting. The world urgently needs peace. 
We and the French, acting on behalf of the League, and in the 
spirit of the League, are determined to make another great 
effort for peace. There is not a nation that is taking part in 
the collective action of the League that would not be delighted 
to see friendly relations restored between ourselves and Italy 
and sanctions ended. So long, however, as collective action is 
needed the League, including ourselves, is bound to proceed 
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under the Covenant. Nor is there any likelihood that the 
League will weaken, or the members fail to take their part. 
But one and all will desire the occasion that calls for collective 
action to cease to exist. That is the reason why I make this 
appeal for peace. The appeal is no sign of weakness: it is 
evidence solely of our desire to end as soon as possible a 
controversy that is embittering the world. I do not disguise 
from myself the great difficulty of the task of finding a 
reasonable settlement. I do not wish anyone in the House to 
think that the task is easy or that the road is smooth. While, 
however, we must all recognise the formidable character of 
the obstacles in our path, we must not despair of surmounting 
them, and we must make a particular effort to surmount them 
in the course of the next few days and the next few weeks. 
There are sufficient difficulties in the world without the added 
trouble and danger of the Abyssinian dispute. There is already 
too much inflammable material in Europe and the East for 
fresh powder to be added to it. The nations need a long period 
of rest and quiet if economic recovery is to be assured and 
permanent peace established. On all sides there are problems 
overdue for solution, problems which can only be solved if old 
feuds are forgotten, suspicions removed, if fears are allayed, 
and good will and common sense take the place of ill will and 
hysteria.” 

He was received with “ loud cheers ” as he made that appeal 
to reason and to persuasion, as distinct from war, as a League 
method. It was on December 5th that he made that speech. 
He left London on the following day on his way to the Swiss 
Alps for a holiday, breaking his journey in Paris for the very 
purpose he had so clearly announced on December 5th. He 
conversed with M. Laval in Paris on December 7th and 8th. 
On the evening of December 8th an official statement was 
issued in Paris, thus: “ Animated by the same spirit of 
conciliation, and inspired by close Franco-British friendship, 
we have in the course of our long conversations of to-day and 
yesterday sought the formulas which might serve as a basis 
for a friendly settlement of the Italo-Ethiopian dispute.” 

That statement was published in London and in Paris on 
the following morning, in Paris being accompanied by an 
unofficial disclosure of the “ formulas ” agreed. There was an 
immediate outcry from the parties of the Left in Paris, and 
of the Left and in some degree also of the Right in London, 
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on the ground that the League of Nations had been cynically 
sidetracked, Abyssinia betrayed, the British and French 
Governments proved to have broken their word, and Italy 
rewarded for her aggression. There was no doubt about the 
sincerity with which the charges were made. That sincerity 
made them all the more astonishing. Several emergency 
meetings of the British Cabinet were held in the tollowing few 
days. A debate took place in the British House of Commons 
on December roth, in which Mr. Eden answered the Govern- 
ment’s critics by recalling some elementary facts of the 
precedent history. “I would remind the House (he said) 
that last November, when the Co-ordinating Committee of 
the League, that is to say, the body of fifty members who 
have been co-operating to carry out the sanctions which have 
been imposed, agreed upon certain sanctions which are now 
in force, it at the same time specifically approved of attempts 
to find a basis of discussion between the two parties. It 
particularly welcomed the suggestion that His Majesty’s 
Government and the French Government should seek to find 
such a basis. I should like to quote one or two speeches then 
made in order that the House may understand the work up- 
on which we have been engaged, and why we have been 
engaged on it. M. Laval then said: ‘I shall therefore stub- 
bornly pursue my attempts, from which nothing will deter 
me, to seek for elements that may still serve as a basis for 
negotiation. I have thus taken the initiative in the matter 
of conversations, without the slightest intention, however, of 
putting the results into final shape outside the League. It is 
only within the framework of the League that the proposals 
can be examined and decisions reached.’ Again, our own 
Foreign Secretary said: ‘It is common talk during the last 
few days that there have been conversations taking place 
between Rome, Paris and London on the possibilities of such 
a settlement. There is nothing mysterious or sinister about 
those discussions. It is the duty of all of us to explore the 
road of peace. That is what we have been doing, and that is 
what we shall continue to do. Up to the present the conversa- 
tions have been nothing more than an exchange of tentative 
suggestions. They have had as yet no positive outcome. 
There is therefore nothing to report. If and when these 
suggestions take a more definite form we shall take the 
earliest opportunity to bring them before the Council in the 
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most appropriate manner.’ The House will observe that that 
is entirely consistent with what Sir S. Hoare said the other day 
in this House during the debate on the Address: ‘ Nothing 
could have been made clearer by France and ourselves than 
that we were working within the framework of the League, 
that we wished at the earliest possible moment to share our 
special responsibility with the other members of the League, 
and that any proposals that might emerge from these or other 
discussions must be acceptable to the three parties of the 
dispute—the League, Italy, and Abyssinia.’ I will not weary 
the House, but I could give extracts from other speeches 
which were made in that debate at Geneva approving the 
suggestions that the British and French Governments should 
undertake this unenviable responsibility. The Prime Minister 
of Belgium sponsored the suggestion that the Committee, 
these fifty nations as a whole, should show their approval, 
and the President, after that suggestion had been endorsed, 
wound up by saying that he felt sure he was speaking for the 
Committee in saying the members of the League assembled 
in that Committee noted the hope expressed by the first 
delegate of Belgium, and gave it their full approval.” 

On the same day Mr. Baldwin spoke in the gravest tone. 
He said: “I shall speak for but a short time. I have seldom 
spoken with greater regret, for my lips are not yet unsealed. 
Were these troubles over I would make a case—and I would 
guarantee that not a man would go into the lobby against us. 
Some people think of the League of Nations as though it were 
a kind of celestial institution with a mission of its own, and 
that it is always right, whereas it is a very human body of 
fallible nations represented by fallible statesmen trying to do 
what they can to build up the League so that it may do 
what it can for all those services of humanity that were agreed 
upon when the League was first founded. I do not propose to 
say anything about its constitution or its deficiencies in the 
absence of great nations, but I do want the House to remember 
that, much as they may criticise the Government, much as 
they may say what we ought to do, we cannot control the 
League of Nations. We go on and we have gone on in con- 
junction with other members of the League. So far as those 
other members would go, so far we go on together. Unilateral 
action we do not propose to take now any more than we have 
ever proposed to take it.” 
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What clearly was in his mind, and in the mind of all 
informed people, was that if on December 12th the League 
of Nations had reached some definite commitment about the 
application of an oil sanction, and if an attempt were made 
to impose it, the inevitable result would be war. He knew 
that the French navy would not be ready to support the 
British navy, that it could not be made ready without a 
general mobilisation in France, such as French opinion would 
never have allowed. It would have been a British war. It was 
hardly surprising that a British Prime Minister hesitated to 
plunge his country into war. 

The “ Sanctionist ” Committee of Eighteen duly met at 
Geneva on December 12th, and duly postponed its considera- 
tion of the proposed oil sanction. That day was undoubtedly 
a crisis of the virtual war between the League of Nations 
and Italy. The crisis was safely passed. After all, the main 
business of the League of Nations is not to produce, but to 
avert war. On December 12th Mr. Eden thus explained his 
Government’s feelings at Geneva: ‘‘ In the circumstances it 
seems to me that the best procedure to follow at the present 
time is to call together the Council at the earliest practicable 
moment in ofder that a full statement of the proposals should 
be made to it. It will be for that body to determine as and 
when it sees fit what course it would wish to pursue in the 
light of the situation thus created; and in advance I em- 
phasise that so far as the British Government are concerned 
we will not only readily accept the judgment of our colleagues, 
but we will continue to use our best efforts to further the two 
objectives which have been constantly before us in this 
dispute—the restoration of peace and the maintenance of the 
authority of the League.” 

A British White Paper published on December 14th gave 
the text of the Paris proposals together with the text of 
telegrams sent by Sir Samuel Hoare to Rome and to Addis 
Ababa, urging those capitals to co-operate with the League 
of Nations in the search for an agreed settlement of the 
dispute. The main proposals provided for an “ Exchange of 
Territories” and a “Zone of Economic Expansion and 
Settlement.” The exchange of territories proposed was that 
Italy should receive Eastern Tigré (including Adowa, but not 
Aksum) ; the Danakil area, except for territory necessary to 
give Ethiopia a corridor to the sea; and territory in the 
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Ogaden ; and that Ethiopia should receive a corridor to the 
port of Assab (in Eritrea). The suggested zone of economic 
expansion and settlement would cover Southern Ethiopia 
south of the eighth parallel, with the exception of a strip west 
of the thirty-fifth meridian; Italy would have exclusive 
economic rights in that zone, but Ethiopian sovereignty 
would be preserved; control of the Ethiopian administration 
in the zone would be exercised by the services of a scheme of 
assistance drawn up by the League, Italy to take a pre- 
ponderating share of these services. 

In transmitting those proposals to the Secretary-General 
of the League of Nations, Mr. Eden and M. Laval wrote a 
joint letter, as follows: “Since the failure of the efforts 
undertaken by the League of Nations to find a peaceful 
solution to the Italo-Ethiopian conflict, the desire has been 
expressed on several occasions, both in the Council and the 
Assembly, to see the conflict brought to an end by an agreed 
settlement as soon as possible. The Governments of the 
United Kingdom and France have worked out together, 
bearing in mind the deliberations of the Committee of Five, 
the bases of a settlement of this nature, and instructed their 
representatives at Rome and Addis Ababa on December 1oth 
to lay before the Italian and Ethiopian Governments certain 
suggestions in this sense.” 

Two telegrams were sent by Sir Samuel Hoare to Sir 
Sidney Barton, British Minister in Addis Ababa, on December 
1oth. The first appealed to the Emperor “ to arrange for the 
collaboration of the Ethiopian Government with the Com- 
mittee of Five” at Geneva on the proposed Anglo-French 
basis. The second telegram still more urgently appealed to 
the Emperor “ to give careful and favourable consideration 
to those proposals, and on no account lightly to reject them.” 
Yet the Emperor virtually rejected them. On the same day a 
similar telegram was sent to Sir Eric Drummond at Rome, 
instructing him to urge Signor Mussolini for his part to co- 
operate with the Committee of Five at Geneva on the basis 
proposed. He was to explain to Signor Mussolini “‘ the efforts 
already made at Geneva and the previous exchanges of views 
with the Italian Government, since they are anxious to take 
account of Italian aspirations in so far as these can be made 
compatible with the principles of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations and respect for Ethiopian sovereignty.” 
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The telegram ended thus: “They hope that the reply of 
the Italian Government may reach them within a period 
which, in view of the imminence of the meetings at Geneva, 
may be as short as possible. If, as they hope, this reply in 
principle is favourable, the French and United Kingdom 
Governments will immediately take the necessary steps in 
order that the Committee of Five may be called together on 
December 12th. In that case the meeting of the Committee 
might modify the object of the meeting of the Committee of 
Eighteen which is fixed for the same day. Sir Samuel Hoare 
and M. Laval attach the greatest importance to learning at 
the same time from Signor Mussolini whether he is ready to 
arrange for the collaboration of the Italian Government with 
the Committee of Five.” For his part Signor Mussolini gave 
no answer before the Committee of Eighteen met at Geneva. 

Of a truth, the path of the peacemaker is harder than that 
of the warmaker. In this case Mr. Baldwin and Sir Samuel 
Hoare, in union with M. Laval, attempted to stop the Italo- 
Abyssinian war and to avert the danger of a general European 
war. They received no help from Rome or from Addis Ababa. 
They were abused by the idealist ideologues in their own 
country, who vehemently stuck to the ideology that, by 
general war, aggression must this time be proved unprofitable 
to the aggressor. To the mind of the so-called idealist this was 
to be another war to end war. The interesting thing is that so 
soon after the indescribable horrors of the last great war— 
itself waged by the same idealists as a war to end war—there 
should be those who were prepared to face still another war 
to-end war. Endless war to end war is a grim conception. 
“ For what can war (asked Milton) but endless war still 
breed ? ” It must surely be recorded unforgettably as one of 
the gaunt paradoxes of all history that in 1935 a peace pro- 
posal stirred the so-called pacifist feelings of many idealists 
to demand war instead. Can one avoid the conclusion that 
war is thereby proved to be an inevitable instrument of 
human chastisement, and that the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and of York, in joining the general clamour for war, were 
unconsciously, almost automatically and unthinkingly, ex- 
pounding a divine truth? If so, can any charge lie against 
Germany in 1914, against Italy in 1935? Even the British 
sanctionists by that very argument must in 1935 be excul- 
pated from war guilt, and be regarded simply as one of the 
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mysterious agencies used by Providence to ensure that war 
on earth shall persist for ever. 

Yet the British Government’s policy on more humdrum 
grounds seemed clear and simple enough. The French and 
British Governments were formally invited on November 2nd 
by Geneva to explore a basis of peace between Italy and 
Ethiopia. They acted upon that invitation by making a 
definite proposal, and it was for the League to approve it or 
to make an alternative suggestion. If the Anglo-French 
suggestion were repudiated by the League—an almost 
incredible contingency—the British and French fleets would 
clearly be absolved from any further precautionary duty in 
the Mediterranean, and the Dutch, Turkish and Scandinavian 
navies (so it seemed fair to deduce) would no doubt take their 

lace. 
: But the Anglo-French proposals rested upon a much wider 
juridical basis than the commission given to the Govern- 
ments by Geneva on November 2nd. The territorial adjust- 
ments that were suggested happen to constitute the first 
attempt made by the Allied Powers of 1914-18 to redeem a 
formal promise made to Italy to rectify the frontiers of her 
colonies in Africa. That promise was made in return for her 
throwing over the Triple Alliance and entering the war on 
the Allied side. Moreover, by the Anglo-Italian agreement 
reached in December 1925, the British Government is pledged 
to support an Italian claim for a sphere of economic interest 
in the outlying non-Amharic provinces of Abyssinia. On the 
ground therefore of Britain’s pledged word there was some- 
thing to be said for the Anglo-French proposal. 
GrorGcE GLascow. 
December 15th, 1935. 
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PISTOL ORE. 


Dr. G. L. Prestige is to be congratulated upon the dis- 
tinguished success of his biography of Bishop Gore,* one of the 
most outstanding personalities in Church and State during 
the past half-century. The Life is presented with great fullness 
and lucidity, is amply documented, and while invariably 
-eulogistic, is sufficiently frank in its disclosures to enable the 
reader to form a sound judgment both upon the hero himself 
and upon his public actions. 

Dr. Gore enjoyed the advantages of aristocratic descent, 
of good education, and of early association with many people 
who were versed in public affairs. He went up to Oxford with 
fixed Christian faith and principles, which he held with 
unshaken confidence throughout his long life. At Oxford he 
came under the abiding influence of Pusey and Liddon, so 
far as his personal faith and his ecclesiastical outlook were 
concerned, while his social principles and philosophy were 
derived from the teaching of Professor Thomas Hill Green. 
The enlargement of the sympathies and the wide social inter- 
pretation of the Christian faith which have transformed the 
Anglo-Catholicism of the Tractarians into that of Gore, 
Scott Holland and Talbot, were due immediately to the 

* The Life of Charles Gore. By G. L. Prestige, D.D. Heinemann. 
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influence of Green and more remotely to that of Frederick 
Denison Maurice. 

Hence it came about that Gore entered upon the Christian 
ministry equipped with both the rigid ecclesiastical principles 
and the spirit of self-discipline inculcated by the Tractarians, 
and with the securely founded and wide embracing social 
principles of the later philosophic idealism. These influences 
moulded, stiffened and enriched a character remarkable for 
high courage, frank honesty, reliance upon reason coupled with 
shrinking from emotion, and a restless venturesomeness which 
overbore a deep-seated and growing pessimism. To all these 
qualities must be added Gore’s genius of comradeship, which 
was exemplified in his intimate and lifelong friendship with 
Scott Holland and Bishop Talbot, in his ceaseless and success- 
ful efforts as a personal guide alike of Oxford undergraduates, 
clergy, and troubled souls, and, not least of all, in his power to 
enter into close, though restricted, fellowship with people of 
all sorts, from whom he differed profoundly in religious faith 
and social outlook. 

The downrightness of Gore’s personality and his anxiety 
to bring about concrete results made him practically the 
Founder, as the first Head, of the Pusey House in Oxford and 
the creator of the Community of the Resurrection. He was 
also a fearless thinker and teacher. Taking the Incarnation, 
as interpreted by the Catholic creeds, as his impregnable basis, 
he advanced to critical studies of the Old Testament, which 
led to the publication of Lux Mundi, with its acceptance of 
Higher Criticism, and, therefore, to a position which dis- 
tressed Liddon, in his closing years, though it did not destroy 
the affectionate friendship which bound them together. His 
zest for teaching made Gore a prolific author, devoting himself 
to the spiritual needs of the times, but also to the exposition 
of a theology which combined catholicity and rationalism, as 
he understood them both. In regard to the latter, his most 
important works were written after he had resigned his 
episcopal office. While his three books on God, Christ, and 
the Holy Spirit and the Church are valuable and learned, it 
must be said that Gore just lacked the philosophical endow- 
ment which would, had he possessed it, have made them of 
first-class importance. 

The story of Gore’s episcopate is profoundly interesting and 
instructive. He established a strong hold upon the Church 
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and upon public life in Birmingham, but he was not so suc- 
cessful at Oxford. He “ hated” administration, and in his 
impatience sometimes thought and said that he hated the 
Church of England. He thought poorly of the courage and 
outlook of his episcopal colleagues, and was exceedingly 
“troublesome ” to Archbishop Davidson, though affectionate 
friendship subsisted between them. His versatile tempera- 
ment found a welcome release when he resigned the Bishopric 
of Oxford, and the rest of his days were spent in multitudinous 
activities which both satisfied and exhausted him. 

Bishop Gore was a great and saintly personality. His work 
and influence were of momentous importance both to the 
Church of England and to the public life of his times. While 
an Anglo-Catholic his unflinching loyalty to the Church of 
England exasperated the extreme section of the. Anglo- 
Catholic party. His spiritual genius left him a man apart, 
whose thought and action isolated him from, rather than 
united him with, the ecclesiastical, political and social move- 
ments of his time. Yet all of these benefited immensely by 
his truly prophetic witness and absolutely devoted life. 

Dr. Prestige’s book must be carefully studied by all who 
seek to understand the history of our times, It is a worthy 
monument to a great man, whose memory and achievements 
should be preserved and will be preserved by this masterly 
account. . 


} Sou. 


* * * * * 


A PLEA FOR LIBERTY.* 


“ Believing that liberty is the most precious of human 
possessions,” writes Mr. Hirst, “ and that a full and satisfying 
measure of personal freedom can only be enjoyed by a free 
citizen with a voice and a share in the government of his own 
country, I felt that the time had come for a reasoned defence 
of political and civil liberty.” His readers will applaud his 
resolve, for in Liberty and Tyranny the task has been admir- 
ably performed. Englishmen are not very likely to surrender 
their cherished privileges ; but in these crazy days, when half 
Europe is in the grip of dictators, it is good to be reminded of 
how much is at stake. History, literature and law are laid 


* (1) Liberty and Tyranny. By Francis W. Hirst. Duckworth. (2) Economic Freedom 
and Private Property. By Francis W. Hirst. Duckworth. 
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under contribution in this arresting work. Our author carries 
the war into the enemy’s camp. His argument is that ordered 
liberty is not only good in theory, but works best in practice. 
He is profoundly convinced that we are on the right path, and 
that it is our duty and our interest to keep straight on. That 
autocracies do good as well as harm is frankly recognised, for 
otherwise they could not survive. But the price they exact is 
out of all proportion to the benefits they confer. Material 
advantages are not to be despised ; but if they are purchased 
by the spiritual degradation of the people they are doubtful 
blessings. The real test of a political system is not the strength 
of the state but the quality of the citizen. 

Part I, which fills three-quarters of the book, is entitled 
“ Political Liberty.” ‘ I have made an assumption, which is 
incapable of strict proof, that liberty of thought and action is 
an indispensable ingredient in the life of man if he is to attain 
a full measure of happiness.” It cannot be proved, for many 
thinkers believe man to be incapable of using liberty wisely. 
The difference between authoritarians and libertarians derives 
from their contrasted views of human nature. If, as Carlyle 
said of his countrymen, men are “ mostly fools,” it is a 
plausible contention that they must be told what to do by 
someone presumably wiser than they. If, on the other hand, 
we hold the average citizen in a civilised community in higher 
respect, we shall claim for him a definite share of civic respon- 
sibility. Mr. Hirst thinks highly of the educated man. He 
repudiates the totalitarian philosophy of Hobbes and Hegel, 
and argues that the state is subordinate to the community, an 
indispensable organ of civilised society, but essentially a 
servant, not a master. That is the doctrine of Magna Charta, 
of Coke, of Locke, and of the main stream of English political 
thinking which is skilfully summarised in these pages. An 
irresponsible executive is certain to abuse its strength. 
Liberty, as Englishmen have learned long ago, means power 
cut up into little bits. When the rule of law is overthrown, 
hideous abuses such as torture reappear. 

Mr. Hirst, unlike certain British publicists, is a consistent 
champion of liberty and therefore a foe of all its foes. We all 
know people who abhor the Bolshevists and admire Hitler 
and Mussolini. We also know people who denounce the 
German and Italian Dictators, but utter no protest against 
the cruelties in Russia. Such casuistry stirs our author to 
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indignation. Tyranny is tyranny, cruelty is cruelty, whether 
it is practised in the name of the bourgeoisie or of Karl Marx. 
In his account of the Soviet experiment Mr. Hirst leans 
heavily on Chamberlin’s recent work, Russia’s Iron Age, 
which presents a picture of ruthless regimentation in which the 
individual is dwarfed by the omnipotent state. 

The second part of the volume, dealing with “ Freedom of 
Thought and Discussion,” reminds us of our immeasurable 
debt to Milton and Mill, to Jefferson and Voltaire, and to 
other champions of political and intellectual liberty. Jeffer- 
son’s motto for the University of Virginia, of which he was 
the founder, was chosen from the Fourth Gospel: “ Ye shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” Political 
liberty, declares Mr. Hirst, without popular education and the 
higher learning, is but a poorstunted thing. Self-reliant citizens, 
with a mind and will of their own, are the best material both 
in war and peace. In the sternest conflict in history it was the 
autocratic empires which disappeared. Most of his readers will 
welcome the virile conclusion of a long and effective argument 
that no representative government should allow itself to be 
overthrown by violence. ‘ It would be a betrayal of liberty 
not to defend it with all the power that free men possess.” 

The smaller of the two volumes published simultaneously, 
entitled Economic Freedom and Private Property, carries the 
argument into other fields. Mr. Hirst notes a reaction in 
favour of laissez-faire at the present time as strong as the 
recent world-wide reaction against it. So far from being out 
of date, he declares, the principle was never more desired and 
never more needed than to-day. Trade has been strangled by 
economic nationalism, as it was strangled by mercantilism in 
an earlier age. The economists point the way out, but the 
Governments continue to block the channels. This is all 
familiar enough, but in emphasising the importance of pro- 
perty he travels beyond the ordinary bounds of economic 
argument. “ Property, liberty and security go together. Strip 
men of their property, and they are helpless against the 
tyranny of a bureaucratic state ; for property is essential to 
that independence of character which creates and maintains 
equal laws and free institutions. . . . History and experience 
prove that in every country where personal liberty has 
existed, there has co-existed with it the right to hold property.” 
There is least liberty in Russia, where private property has 
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gone. Our author is well aware that in capitalistic countries 
some have far too much property and millions none at all. 
Socialists maintain that this is inevitable where capitalism 
rules. Mr..Hirst, on the other hand, seeks the remedy not in 
the abolition of private property but in its maximum ex- 
tension. To the complaint that there may not be enough to go 
round he replies that no individual should be allowed to 
possess more than a certain amount of land, since “ land is a 
natural monopoly, and its wide distribution tends to promote 
the welfare, strength and liberty of society.” Socialism and 
Protection, working together, are denounced as dangers to 
peace and liberty. Believing as he does that we learn from 
experience, Mr. Hirst summons his readers to hold fast the 
principles to the defence of which he has devoted a busy life. 
GaP: 


* * * * * 


THE LIBERAL EXPERIMENT.* 
Swiftly and splendidly Mr. Fisher has brought his three- 


volume History of Europe to a conclusion, and it at once takes 
rank as an authoritative interpretation of the annals of the 
greatest of the continents. In his third volume, as in his first 
and second, the sense of perspective is to be felt throughout, 
though it leaves us with the steady impression that its narra- 
tive is more carefully wrought together. Here is a work to 
which many of us will turn again and again for a view of the 
past, for a view of the present in the past, and for a view of 
the future in the present, which we shall not readily find else- 
where. Of the learning of the author there can be no question, 
and it were almost impertinent to praise it. Of his insight 
there cannot be a doubt. Time and again we stop to reflect 
on the point he had made. The young man reading history 
dreams that it is a straight line; later he knows it to be a 
circle in which the present presses on the future, the future on 
the past. Such is the feeling the book leaves on our mind. 
The Whigs used to possess a monopoly of history, which 
they wrote almost unconsciously from the angle of their own 
school of thought. Mr. Fisher is a Liberal, and the title of his 
final volume is The Liberal Experiment. He explains that he 
uses this adjective to denote the system of civil, political and 


* A History of Europe. By the Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher. Vol. III. Eyre and 
Spottiswoode. 
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religious freedom now firmly established in Britain and the 
Dominions as well as among the French, the Dutch and the 
Scandinavian peoples. To this use of the term he faithfully 
adheres, and he reviews the course of history from the days 
of the first French—or rather European—revolution to the 
present moment. He has convinced us—if conviction were 
necessary—that it is possible to write the story of our genera- 
tion in a detached manner, detached in the judgment mani- 
fested, though not detached in the sense that the author is 
simply recounting events. He cannot set down a fact without 
illuminating it by contrast and comparison, though much 
more often by comparison than by contrast. If he narrates 
the course of the Revolution of 1789, it is clear that he has 
also in mind the tiny revolution of 1830, the great revolution 
of 1848, and the no less great revolutions of our own day. 
Much as we admire the whole volume, we admire most the 
comparison of events and of the men who made them. 
Throughout these pages we are conscious of our intimacy with 
the men and women who deflect the course of history occa- 
sionally in the most extraordinary fashion. We are moved to 
envy at the way in which the scene is enlivened by portraits 
painted on a small panel, but painted in an unforgettable 
fashion. 

Whether the author means it or not, much of his book is 
occupied with the gradual loss of liberty, and in this loss he 
lays stress on the share taken by the revolution of 1848 in 
general and by Bismarck in particular. He is not in the least 
inclined to agree with Gervinus, who deemed the career of the 
great German statesman as simply an episode. The bent 
towards dictatorship set in nearly ninety years ago, and our 
day has seen the working out of this tendency. Just as the 
Lancastrian experiment in constitutional government was 
premature, so perhaps was the nineteenth-century experi- 
ment. It was comparatively easy to copy our two Houses of 
Parliament, but was it easy to copy the spirit of compromise 
that has rendered their working so smooth? Besides, it is 
abundantly evident that the success of our Parliament mainly 
depends on the two-party system, and that if we had three 
parties our system might conceivably break down. What 
country abroad has the two-party system? Take the country 
nearest us, and look at the many parties in France and the 
many cabinets. Broadly speaking, there has been a cabinet a 
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year from 1871 to 1914, and since the war an even higher 
average. The last chapter on dictatorships and old demo- 
cracies is full of thought: the reader must return to it 
repeatedly if he is to do it full justice. In the epilogue, Mr. 
Fisher gathers the ideas of his three volumes into a thread, 
and strings them together. Here is his conclusion : 


“Europe, then, has reached a point at which it would 
seem, as never so clearly in past history, that two alterna- 
tives and sharply contrasted destinies await her. She may 
travel down the road to a new war, or, overcoming passion, 
prejudice and hysteria, work for a permanent organisation 
of peace. In either case the human spirit is armed with 
material power. The developing miracle of science is at 
our disposal to use or abuse, to make or to mar. With 
science we may lay civilisation in ruins or enter into a 
period of plenty and well-being, the like of which has never 
been experienced by mankind.” 

Rozsert H. Murray. 


* * * * * 


THE LADY OF BLEEDING HEART YARD* 


Lady Elizabeth Hatton (1578-1646) is the true heroine, as 
her present biographer shows, of the legend attaching to 
Bleeding Heart Yard, Holborn, which the author of the 
Ingoldsby Legends transfers to a Lady Alice Hatton, making 
her the wife of Queen Elizabeth’s dancing Lord Chancellor. 
He, in reality, was a bachelor, and the Lady Alice married his 
cousin and namesake, but never owned Hatton House. The 
sumptuous entertainments given there by Lady Elizabeth, 
and the charges of dealing with a fashionable sorcerer brought 
against her and her daughter by their enemies, supply the 
motif for the legend, culminating in its diabolic episode. 

The Hatton Estate, and Corfe Castle, together with a very 
ample jointure, fell to the Lady Elizabeth on the death of her 
first husband, Sir William Hatton, with whom she had had a 
brief, happy married life. She continued to bear his name even 
after her family, the Cecils, had speedily remarried her to the 
Attorney-General, Sir Edward Coke. The famous lawyer- 
patriot’s tyrannical and dishonest dealings with her property, 
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herself and their younger daughter, make extraordinary 
reading. His biographers have traduced the lady, and this 
book is frankly a defence of her, based on a careful examina- 
tion of contemporary records ; it certainly enlists the reader’s 
sympathy on her behalf. The tale of Sir Edward’s “ many 
discourtiseys and unquiett proceedinges ” ; of his selling of 
her stepdaughter for (4,000; of his failure to pay her an 
allowance promised after he had stripped her of her first 
husband’s estate, “ besydes falsifieinge of Convayances and 
diveres wronges,” must be read to be believed; we can 
scarcely wonder that for a time she refused to live with him. 
Impetuous, strong-willed, sometimes indiscreet, Lady Eliza- 
beth made voluble protests against his injustice to herself ; 
but, before and after he coerced her lovely and beloved fifteen- 
year-old daughter Frances into marriage with Sir John Villiers 
(afterwards Viscount Purbeck), she becomes a veritable tigress 
defending her young. She might have obtained more redress 
had her antagonists not been the Countess of Buckingham and 
her son, the infamous royal favourite, whom judges and bishops 
are here shown treating with the most servile complaisance. 

Although her daughter’s troubles were no doubt the chief 
preoccupation of Lady Elizabeth for many years, it must, we 
think, be admitted that the book suffers somewhat from a 
division of interest, Frances holding the stage at times while 
her mother is relegated to the wings. It would take too much 
space even to outline the younger lady’s tragic story, and the 
truth about her conduct may, perhaps, never be fully estab- 
lished. We see Lady Elizabeth in her happier moments also, 
enjoying life at Court as the friend of James I’s queen, with 
whom she figured in a masque. Later on the performers in 
another masque addressed complimentary verses, composed 
by Ben Jonson, to both Frances and her mother. The intrepid 
Lady Elizabeth fought no fewer than four Bishops of Ely over 
the possession of Hatton House, and was imprisoned in the 
Fleet by the fourth. She was released when the Civil War 
broke out, in which (as became the widow of the author of the 
Petition of Right) she sympathised with the Parliamentarians, 
She did not, happily, live to see the devastating effects of 
their artillery on Corfe Castle; it had, moreover, by then 
passed out of her possession. Ste ee 

Mrs. Norsworthy writes in vivacious, sometimes epigram- 
matic, style, and makes her scenes and characters live. 
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Kidnappings, flights in disguise, litigations, sudden arrests, 
fortune-telling ventures follow one another in breathless 
sequence ; one is entertained here, made indignant there. 
But one is never bored. 

E. G.S. 


* * * * * 


THE -PROGEPOS OF. On. 
GOVERN MENT.* 


On September gth, 1835, the Municipal Corporations Bill 
received the Royal Assent ; and the centenary of its passage 
has provided the occasion for a survey of the progress of local 
government in A Century of Muntctpal Progress, published 
under the auspices of the National Association of Local 
Government Officers, and edited by Professor H. J. Laski, 
Dr. W. Ivor Jennings and Dr. W. A. Robson. “ The essential 
purpose” of this book “is to depict the remarkable growth 
and development which have taken place in the sphere of 
local government during the past century, and to evaluate, 
in the light of that expansion, the work of our local authorities 
to-day.” It is a composite work undertaken by seventeen 
contributors who are well-known specialists upon the par- 
ticular branches of municipal activity with which they deal. 
There is considerable overlapping, and each chapter may 
be read as an independent monograph. In the result, how- 
ever, this volume provides comprehensively an invaluable 
historical, analytical and critical survey of municipal enter- 
prise. 

“ The history of local government,” writes Dr. J. L. Ham- 
mond in his chapter on “‘ The Social Background,” “‘is traced 
through a series of great names, through the patient work of 
men behind the scenes rather than the splendid triumph of 
actors on the stage. It has no pitched battles leaving behind 
them heroic echoes.” Yet the Municipal Corporations Act was 
a revolutionary measure and the necessary precedent to any 
such patient constructive work. The oligarchic, corrupt and 
private-minded corporations were replaced by public-spirited 
councils elected upon a basis more democratic than the 
Parliamentary franchise. If at first their powers were strictly 
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confined, they steadily absorbed the bulk of the social services 
which the succeeding century provided in increasing quantity. 
Great credit for this elastic capacity must be given to the 
successful working of the committee system, discussed by 
Professor Laski, “due to that curious combination of 
amateur and expert which is characteristic of English self- 
government.” The problem to be solved a century ago, and 
in a less degree to-day, is well conveyed by Engels’ vivid 
description of conditions in a Manchester slum in 1844, 
quoted by Sir Ernest Simon in his admirable survey of 
“ Housing and Civic Planning.” 


The cottages are old, dirty, and of the smallest sort, the streets 
uneven, fallen into ruts and in part without drains or pavement ; 
masses of refuse, offal and sickening filth lie among standing pools 
in all directions ; the atmosphere'is poisoned by the effluvia from 
these, and laden and darkened by the smoke of a dozen tall factory 
chimneys. A horde of ragged women and children swarm about 
here, as filthy as the swine that thrive upon the garbage heaps and 
in the puddles. . . . The race that lives in these ruinous cottages, 
behind broken windows, mended with oilskin, sprung doors, and 
rotten door-posts, or in dark, wet cellars, in measureless filth and 
stench ... must really have reached the lowest stage of humanity. 


The work of regeneration proceeded slowly by piecemeal 
legislation and voluntary effort, impelled by a variety of 
motives. Fear, created by cholera epidemics and the Chartist 
movement, played its part. But the principal cause was the 
growing recognition of social responsibility. Sir George New- 
man, in his authoritative contribution on ‘‘ The Health of the 
People,” while discussing the advance of preventive medicine, 
concludes that advance in national health has “‘ been depen- 
dent upon the social evolution of man more than upon the 
growing knowledge of science.” 

During the generation succeeding 1835, the elementary 
health services, such as public sanitation and the provision of 
water, were being established ; and it was not until 1868 that 
the slum question was first touched upon by general legisla- 
tion. As Sir Ernest Simon shows, the problem was not 
seriously attacked before the war. Moreover, although a 
quarter of the existing houses in the country have been built 
during the last fifteen years, the root evil of the slums must 
continue to persist while high rents prevail. 
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The future of municipal enterprise is discussed by Dr. 
Robson, who visualises an unlimited field of expansion. In 
particular he foresees, and would welcome, the growth of 
municipal industries and, what is less controversial, a greater 
cultural activity. Lord Snell complains, in his realistic sketch 
of a modern town council, that “no English city has so far 
established a municipal theatre,”’ while Sir Frederic Kenyon, 
in dealing with municipal museums and art galleries, deplores 
their generally low standard. The truth is, he writes, that 
“until quite recently, local authorities, with a few praise- 
worthy exceptions, took very little interest in the museums 
for which they were responsible, and grudged expenditure 
upon them.” The post-war development, however, of public 
libraries, treated by Mr. L. Stanley Jast, is more encouraging. 
Dr. Robson also maintains that local government areas have 
become inadequate in size and shape for efficient administra- 
tion and that each area should besubject only toone authority. 
He foresees, particularly in relation to “ planning,” a greater 
co-ordination between the local authority and the central 
department. The methods of central control by Whitehall are 
discussed by Dr. Jennings, who shows no appreciation of the 
dangers of delegated legislation and dismisses its critics as 
mere defenders of property rights. 

Among other contributions must be mentioned Mr. Herbert 
Morrison’s chapter on ‘‘ Highways and Transportation,” 
Professor Frank Smith’s account of educational development, 
the administration of the Poor Law, by Dr. Gilbert Slater, and 
Dr. H. Finer’s article on “The Police and Public Safety.” 
In his valuable sketch of financial development Sir Josiah 
Stamp can pay a tribute to “ our fine system of local govern- 
ment finance.” 


JANE ADDAMS.* 


When Jane Addams of Chicago died in May last, a problem 
of great difficulty confronted the biographer to whom she had 
entrusted her papers a few years before the end. Was he to 
make a complete survey, covering the extraordinary range of 
Miss Addams’s activities, presenting a full picture of Hull 
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House Settlement and its influence on Chicago and the 
United States, and following the foundress along the many 
lines of her later work; or to content himself with a single 
volume, repeating as little as possible of the story which she 
herself had told in Twenty Years at Hull House and its sequel ? 
Professor Linn has chosen the latter alternative and there is 
no doubt that his decision is wise. The full record of Jane 
Addams as pioneer and inspired architect of community will 
be a large task of social history. What we have is a portrait 
of the Abbess of Hull House, the great citizen, the beloved 
neighbour. 

It is the life story of an American woman who seems, as 
we look back over the forty-five years since the foundation of 
her Settlement, to have been marvellously adapted to her 
place and time. Jane Addams left college in 1881, as ready in 
spirit for her appointed task as she was ignorant of the form 
that it would take. The direct inspiration for Hull House 
came from Barnett and Toynbee Hall, but the West Side of 
Chicago was and still is a region utterly unlike the East End 
of London, so that the maker of America’s first social settle- 
ment had to mark out her own path and at every stage to 
combat difficulties that had no parallel in the cities of Europe. 
Jane Addams was an experimentalist who knew from the 
beginning that civic reform and social welfare are alike futile 
unless organically related to the needs and habits of men and 
women—or, as she would have preferred to put it, unless 
rooted in the folk-ways. No great initiator was ever less of a 
dogmatist. She was humble and full of good humour—a very 
simple person, as she always asserted. Hull House became a 
focus for Chicago, and a place of pilgrimage from all lands. It 
was Jane Addams’s home-centre, and after the War the place 
from which she directed the manifold enterprises of peace and 
international effort to which latterly all her energies were 
devoted. Professor Linn, a near kinsman of the middle genera- 
tion, has woven the essentials of the whole into a vivid 
picture, which is all the more effective because done with a 
fullness of personal knowledge that is never allowed to 
intrude. The book is easy and refreshing to read. It should 
reach an audience extending far beyond the ranks of those 
who are directly interested in the social conflict of our age or 
in the organisation of world peace. 

S. K. RatcuiFre. 
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SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Dr. Percy Dearmer discusses the basis, character and future of 
Christian churches, and in particular the Church of England, in his 
stirring book on Our National Church.* It will doubtless arouse adverse 
criticism among the extremes of Church opinion, but with equal 
certainty it will be welcomed by that great body of laity which views 
with dismay the continuation of religious separatism and exclusiveness. 
Dr. Dearmer lays his emphasis upon the corporate fellowship of 
Christianity ‘not swollen by accretions or clouded by clashing 
theologies.” The creeds are “ in the main safeguards against theological 
aberration. They are not the Gospel,” and “ for the flesh and blood of 
the Christian religion we must go to the New Testament.” Dr. Dearmer 
does not ask for dogmatic unity, but rather welcomes diversity. There 
is no exclusive road to truth, and diversity of approach by particular 
groups or sects brings lasting strength and fullness to the corporate 
whole. “It is only their separatedness that is evil.”” Upon this broad 
basis of comprehension may be included not only the extremes of 
Anglican opinion but the great Nonconformist communities and the 
churches overseas. Upon the question of home reunion, Dr. Dearmer 
is pessimistic of any strictly legal unification. “‘ Independent Churches 
exist, and their existence seems to be inevitable in this free country.” 
In the international sphere the movement for closer collaboration, for 
unity without uniformity, steadily proceeds, in particular among the 
National Churches as exemplified in the Lambeth Conferences and in 
the close relations between the Protestant Episcopal Churches and the 
Orthodox Church. The Lausanne Conference of 1927 bears promise of 
even more extensive fellowship. Only the Roman Catholic Church 
remains aloof and unresponsive to the call for unity. Dr. Dearmer gives, 
on the whole, an encouraging picture of the future, in which, by their 
positive collaboration, the Churches can gain for Christian morality a 
growing influence in a cynical and erring world. 

* * * * * 


India and Britain: a Moral Challenge,} by C. F. Andrews, is written 
for students, and is in the form of a series of conversations between 
students, British and Indian, led by the author. All speak very frankly 
and the questions in their different aspects are faced courageously. 
Reduced to simple broad principles for fresh minds who have not the 
background of use and wont in India, the right way seems plain 
enough ; essential complications are barely discussed, and large parts 
of the Indian problem are not brought into the picture. The moral evil 
of foreign rule is discussed in an early chapter round a quotation from 
Sir John Seeley : “ Subjection for a long time to a foreign yoke is one 
of the most potent causes of national deterioration.” From this comes 
the general tone of the book, that most of the troubles of India are due 
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to the British Government. This is recognised and corrected from time 
to time. Perhaps the most valuable discussion is on the Colour Bar, 
especially in South Africa and East Africa. Many instances are given, 
but we need to take heed to the lesson much nearer home. The fact 
that an ordinary Indian gentleman cannot get a room in an ordinary 
English hotel, as is largely the case in London, points to a tremendous 
prejudice on the part of the ordinary, quite ordinary, English public. 
As one of the students says: “If only this hateful racial stumbling- 
block, in all its different forms—religious as well as political—were 
removed, and we were ready to treat one another as simple human 
beings requiring sympathy, it would revolutionise the whole world.” 

The book is dedicated: “ To the new generation of men and women 
in India and Britain.” It will only be by their fresh, open minds and 
single resolve that this colour feeling can be slowly subdued. 

* * * * * 


The purpose of 4 History of Abyssinia,* by Mr. A. H. M. Jones and 
Miss Elizabeth Monroe, “ is to present to the general public an accurate 
and comprehensive account of the history of Abyssinia within moderate 
compass.” In the result this little book provides a careful historical 
sketch of an ancient race and an admirable background to the Italian 
dispute. Mr. A. H. M. Jones is responsible for two-thirds of the volume. 
Writing in language learned and lucid, he discusses the origin of the 
early kingdom, in particular the legendary descent of the dynasty from 
Solomon and the authentic conversion to Christianity by a disciple of 
Athanasius in the fourth century. He goes on to deal with the periods 
of isolation and menace which characterise Abyssinian history. Modern 
European interference and the internal consolidation of the Empire 
in the late nineteenth century are dealt with by Miss Monroe, who 
outlines the course of events up to the Italian invasion last autumn. 
As an historical synopsis, this excellent little volume makes no claim to 
comprehension and “‘ much has perforce been omitted, and a certain 
dogmatism on obscure points .. . has been inevitable.” 

* * * * * 


The volume upon Education} in the In My Time Series has been 
contributed by Mr. J. Howard Whitehouse, whose high reputation as 
an educationalist renders this book of particular interest. He combines 
a concise outline of the English educational system with his own views 
upon its principal features and the direction in which progress and 
reform should move. Much of his comment will receive a wide measure 
of acceptance, such as his plea for raising the school age and the general 
provision of secondary education. The present system “is a ladder. 
It should be a highway.” On the other hand his attack upon the 
mildest form of school fagging and his condemnation of the O.T.C. as, 
inter alia, rearing boys “to believe that warfare still remains the 
normal means for national progress ” are examples of more provocative 
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views. The main theme which dominates this little book is the need for 
a wider cultural basis in the curriculum and life of the school. At 
Bembridge School, where Mr. Whitehouse is the Warden, instruction 
in arts and crafts, discussion of topical questions, and encouragement 
of both communal work and individual initiative claim a large share of 
the school life. Mr. Whitehouse is inclined to minimise the place of such 
activities in public and other secondary schools where the production 
of the good citizen, fitted both to appreciate and increase the fruits of 
civilisation, is being steadily promoted. 
* * * * * 


Dr. Henry W. Clark’s book, 4 Short History of the British Emptre,* 
will be found useful by the student and general reader who look for an 
informative account of the social and political history of the Empire. 
In the first hundred pages imperial development is discussed as a 
whole, ‘“‘ growing by accretion from its small beginnings to the length 
and breadth it possesses to-day.” The remaining two-thirds of the 
volume is devoted to the history of each constituent part. A work of 
this size is not intended to be exhaustive. No mention, for example, is 
made of the concession, last February, of the Dindings in the Straits 
Settlements to the Federated Malay State of Perak. Brevity, however, 
should not lead to confusion, as in the statement that “the Simon 
Report recommended a Federal Constitution for the whole of India, 
British India and independent States alike, with many reservations and 
safeguards.” The recommendations were limited, of course, to British 
India, although the Commission envisaged an all-India Federation as 
the ultimate constitutional goal. This solution was made subsequently 
possible by the consent of the Princes and embodied in the new 
Government of India Act to which Dr. Clark is unable to refer. The 
author, however, has collected together a quantity of historical inform- 
ation which, in particular connection with the history of the Crown 
colonies, is frequently difficult of access. 

* * * * * 


Mr. H. J. Massingham in his recent book Through the Wilderness} aims 
at showing what is wrong with country life (and so the basis of national 
life), through the medium of his own experience. He builds a house and 
garden and with deliberate care and judgment fits the whole into the 
landscape. He deals with the relationship ‘‘ between man and nature 
in our own country, its fruitfulness and the disastrous consequences of 
disturbing it.” The theme takes him back to early civilisation and to 
certain of the emblems which have endured throughout the ages. He 
thus deplores the absorption of the countryside by the urban vandal 
and discusses the danger in larger spheres of the break with Nature 
which contemporary progress has enforced. The book is full of the 
charm of the real country and contains also many descriptions of 


bird life. 
* Muller. } Cobden-Sanderson, 


